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For the Companion. 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 


For this story the author was awarded the second prize 
—$750—/or serial stories in the Competition of 1886. 


In E1GHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


A Present Offered, and Refused. 
When the miser awoke, he thought he had had 


a long, troubled dream. He looked about him, | 


and saw Dollikins sitting near the bed, sewing on 
a great piece of white cloth. 

“Do you know me?” she asked, looking kindly 
into his pale face. 

“Yes,” he spoke, faintly. ‘You are Mistress 
Dollikins. Mother and Betty are gone.” 

“There, you must not talk. If you say any- 
thing queer, you are not to talk. Mother and 
Marianna have gone to the village for some 
more medicine. If you say anything queer, I 
shall not talk to you. Do you feel any better ?” 

He did not answer, but looked about, and 
was surprised to find himself in a clean bed. 

‘‘Where is the cushion ?” he asked, feebly. 

This did not strike her as being very queer, 
and she said, ‘‘It is under the bed.” 

“T want to see it,”’ he said, anxiously. 

“You can’t have it on the clean sheets, but I 
will poke it out so you can see it.” She drew it 
out with the tongs to a spot where he could see 
it without moving. He tried to speak, but felt 
himself going off into a dream again. After 
awhile he opened his eyes, and said, ‘“‘Didn’t 
Betty’s boy come ?” 

This struck her as very queer, and she said 
he must not talk any more. 

He closed his eyes, and seemed to sleep. She 
went on sewing, wondering if, when he was 
able to get up, he would be as stingy as ever. 

A shadow fell across the window, and she 
looked up and saw the sailor beckoning to her. 
She dropped her work, and went softly to the 
door, feeling glad that he had come at last to 
inquire about his uncle. But there was little 
anxiety in his tone or face as he said, ‘‘How is 
my uncle, Miss Dollikins ?” 

‘‘He is better. He knew me just now.” 

“He won’t die, then ?” 

‘Die! Why, you wicked man! Didn’t you 
know that to expect him to die is almost as bad 
as to wish he would die ?”” 

He smiled a rather significant smile. 

“Won’t you go in and see him ?”’ she asked, 
as he turned to go away. 

“No. If he is better, the sight of me might 
make him worse.” 

“Just look in, and see how nice the room 
looks.” 

She opened the door a little, and he peeped 
in. The spirit of good taste and cleanliness had 
had a hard struggle with meanness and dirt, 
but it smiled its triumph in clean, although 
well-darned, curtains, a white floor, fresh covers 
upon the old arm-chair and lounge, a tidy bed, 
and shining andirons at the fireplace. 

“It beats all,” he said, as she softly closed 
the door again, “‘what a woman will do! There 
never was an old hull yet that some woman 
wouldn’t vow was worth a new rigging. The 
Lord will reward you, miss, but don’t you ever 
run away with the notion that Uncle Perkins 
will,” and, with a low bow, he went hastily away. 

When she went back to her work, the sick man 
asked her what time it was. 

“Do you mean what time o’ day ?” she said. 
“It is four o’clock; but it is nine days since we 
began on the new leaf, Mr. Perkins, and I haven’t 
lost my temper once. You couldn’t do much, 
you know, because you have been sick. I felt 
dreadfully sorry about it.” 

Again Dollikins was discouraged, when she 
should have been most hopeful, for the miser's 
dreams had done him good. 

‘“‘Where did ye get all that wood ?” he asked, 
pointing to a high pile by the fireplace. 

“I brought it from the shore. The doctor said 
you must be kept warm, night and day. You 
never saw so much wood as we have burnt. And 
mother had to sit up all night, and sleep in the 
daytime, and then Marianna and I had to stay 
with you. Sometimes you called me Betty.” 

“Had a fever, aint I?” 

She nodded. 

For a few days after this he hardly spoke, but 
watched Marianna or Dollikins, as one or the 
other sat by the window sewing. 


One day he said, ‘‘Dollikins, 
ing on?” 
“Sheets,”’ said Dollikins. 
“For your mother ?” 
“No, for you.” 
‘“*Who bought ‘em ?” 
‘*Mother.” 
‘““Whose money ?” 
“Why, her own.” 
He was silent for some time, but kept his eyes 
; upon her. Then he said, “I don’t want your 
motler to go to expense on my account, d'ye 
understand ?” 
| Just what I told mother!” she said, joyfully. 
| ‘Hand me the cushion, and I'll pay ye now,” 
| he said, with dignity. 
| She brought it without the aid of the tongs, and 
| handed him her scissors. He ripped open the end 
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of the cushion, took out a dollar, and handed it 
to her. 

‘‘Why, they cost more than a dollar!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“More than a dollar!” he gasped. 
cost more than a dollar!” 

“Never mind!” she said, soothingly. ‘Mother 
said she would like to give them to you.” 

“T’ll talk to your mother. There’s the medi- 
cine, and the doctor ;—what in life did ye call 
the doctor for ?” 

“Do you suppose we were going to let you 
die >” she said, indignantly. 

“No! no! I wasn’t fit to die.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that!” she said, hastily. 

“Come, now, how much wood did ye burn, 
Dollikins ?” 

“Half as much as this room full, I should 
think.” 

“Go down in the cellar, and take just as much 
as you used—but not a stick more, mind ye now, 
not a stick more!” 

“The wood was mine, Mr. Perkins. 
suppose I counted the sticks, do you ?” 

She waved her hand scornfully. 

A red flame burnt in the miser’s cheeks. 
pay ye all in a lump,” he said. 
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She put the cushion back, and returned to her 
sewing, hoping he would keep his word. 

Day after day she watched him, and was re- 
warded many times by his acts of justice, if not 
of generosity. When he was able to walk about, 
he learned how much his sickness had cost, and 
paid for everything exactly to a cent. He even 
consented to let Dollikins feed old Adam every 
day, whether he worked or not. 

Dollikins, with her lavish nature, could little 
understand the effort all this cost the old man, 
but she grew fond of him, as he slowly improved 
under her care. He never spoke harshly to her 
now, and they went often after drift-wood to- 
gether. 

One morning in summer, as they sat upon the 
rocks, she told him that Miss Bradley liked him 
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very much now. ‘And did you know,” she ex- 
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claimed, “that the first time your 

andirons were scoured, Miss Bradley 
did it herself with her own lily-white 
hands !” 

“Sho!” he said, and looked won- 
derfully pleased; but suddenly his face darkened 
a little, and he added, ‘But she’s dressing up too 
much. Three hunderd won’t last long. Then 
where be ye?” 

“Dressing up!” she said, reproachfully. “That 
poor girl hasn’t had a new dress for about two 
years till now, and this one Aunt Maria sent /ier. 
She sent me one, too, but I won’t have mine made 
up till I see through her plans. That Aunt Maria 
is laying a trap for somebody, and Miss Bradley 
is going to walk into it some day.” 

‘What do ye mean by a trap ?” 

“I know if she could get her to go there, she 
wouldn’t let her come home again. She wanted 
her to go there, and have her dress made in the 
latest style. Wasn’t that a good trap for Miss 
Bradley ? Anyway, she almost went into it. You 
know she does love good clothes, because she is 
pretty and stylish.” 

‘Don’t ye call yerself as good-looking as Mary 
Annie ?” 

“Why, no! I’ve got freckles.” 

“Handsome is that handsome does.” 

“Oh yes, that’s very well for talk; but she is 
handsome, and does handsome, beside.” 

“It aint my place to advise, but you and your 





mother are standing in Mary Annie’s light. "Taint 








right, and she won't thank you for it when she’s 
a& woman.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“She would go live with her rich uncle if your 
mother and you only said, ‘Ye better do it.’ But 
ye keep planning to keep her here. Always keep 
on the right side of a relation that’s got anything 
to leave.” 

“Do you think Uncle John ought to have Mari- 
anna just because he is rich, and we are poor ?” 

“Sartain, I do.” 

She rubbed her hand quickly over her eyes, and 
looked over the water. 

“Ye aint been brought up right, and ye’ll have 
to suffer for it. What if your mother was dead, 
and ye found yerself starving, Mistress Dolli- 
kins ?” 

He had no doubt she would say, “I should go 
to you;” but she said, “If my mother was 
dead, I would just as soon starve, and Mari- 
anna would, too. Now don’t talk any more 
about such horrible things. I’m going to help 
mother before long. Perhaps I shall take in 
sewing—no, I hate to sew. Perhaps I shall raise 
chickens, and selleggs. Let’s go home now.” 

“T’ve been wanting to ask ye something, Dol- 
likins, but I aint had the chance.” He looked 
along the desolate shore, to see if any one was 
within hearing. ‘Tell me, do the town folks 
know about the three hundred? Yes, ves, of 
course they do! Land, how I hate gossips!” 

“Mr. Perkins, you don’t believe your own 
nephew would tell, do you ?” 

“No, no, not Jack! Land o’ liberty, Jack is 
as proud as if he come over in the Mayflower! 
But youand Mary Annie aint got any o’ my 
blood in ye.” : 

Indignation shone in her eyes, but she arose 
calmly enough, and said, ‘“‘Good-by, Mr. Per- 
kins!” 

‘Where ye going to?” 

“Home.” 

“Going to leave me here ?” 

She stopped suddenly, then began to walk 
away, saying, ‘‘No, I won’t talk to you; I 
haven’t lost my temper since we turned over the 
new leaf.” 

‘Hold on, ye pepper-box; I want to tell ye 
something.” 

“T shouldn’t think you would want to speak 
to me,” she called over her shoulder. 

“Well, Ido. I never thought you’d say any- 
thing about it, but Mary Annie—why, land, who 
wouldn't, in Mary Annie’s shoes ?” 

‘Marianna wouldn’t, in anybody’s shoes.” 

“Well, now, you sit down here. I want to 
tell ye something.” 

She sat down upon a rock near where she 
stood. 

**What I wanted to say, I would a leetle 
rather even the fishes wouldn’t hear.” So he 
went and sat beside her. ‘Say, when did ye 
see Jack last ?” 

‘When you were sick.” 

“Did he come to see me ?” 

“He came to ask how you were.” 

“Did he seem sorry I was sick, d’ye think ?” 

“Not very.” 

“He left without a word to me; did ye know 
that ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘He only waited to see if I was going to die; 
did ye know that?” 

She was silent. 

“What do you guess that Bluff’s worth, Dolli- 
kins ?” 

“Nothing; it’s the homeliest place on the 
coast.” 

“Lawyer Weston don’t think so.” 

“Bob Weston? Good deal he knows! He’d 
have a picnic right here, between these rocks, 
when the tide was coming in.” 

“Maybe he aint much on picnics, but he has 
been buying pretty sharp lately, and he offered 
me three thousand dollars for the Bluff.” 

“Why don’t you sell it?” 

The old man looked disappointed. ‘That Bluff 
has been in the hands of the Perkinses ever since 
the time of the Indians.” 

“They haven’t improved it much, have they ?” 
she said, absently. 

He went back to his old seat, and began gather- 
ing up the drift-wood they had dropped there. “TI 
expected,” he said, as she went to help him, “to 
give yea nice surprise, but ye’re too high and 
mighty to-day.” 

They walked home without exchanging many 


| words, and she did not see him again until she 
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went to set his table for supper; for since his 
sickness she or her sister had set his table and 
prepared his humble meals. And so tidy did 
everything look that he often declared he was 
forced to put on his best coat with the brass but- 
tons, ‘to be in keeping with things.” 

Dollikins was not very social that evening while 
she was setting the table and preparing his sup- 
per. He could not help feeling that he had 
offended her. Just as she was going out, she said, 
‘Marianna made that Swiss cheese, and she sent 
it to you.” 

“Then you didn’t tell her what I said.” 

“How do you know?” she said, without a 
smile. 

“She wouldn’t be sending me cheese, if you’d 
told.” 

“Yes, she would, just as soon.” 

“But ye didn’t tell her?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

He looked satisfied. ‘I shall do something for 
ye yet, Dollikins. Ye’ve done well by me.” 

“I’m tired of it,” she said, with more truth than 
courtesy. ‘Not that you haven’t done awfully 
well, Mr. Perkins, but”— 

“No, don’t say ye’re tired doing for me, not 
to-day ; it’s an unlucky time for ye to say so; ye 
ought to wait, and say it later on.” 

“T don’t mean the dishes, or getting your meals ; 
but here it is summer, and I always have a good 
deal of fun in the summer, and I don’t want to 
feel that I’ve got a mission.” 

‘“‘What do ye mean by got a mission? What 
ye fretting *bout,—the heathen? I'll give ye a 
silver ten-cent piece to put in the box next Sunday 
for the heathen, though I believe in keeping your 
money in your own country.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘‘Paint the house!” He laughed at the absurd- 
ity of the idea. ‘Getting proud, aint ye ?” 

“There, I knew you’d say that! and I never 
thought of it being anything for us. I only 
thought that it would be something that every- 
body would see as they went by, and it would 
show that you spent money now.” 

He laughed, and said she was sly. She did not 
resent this, as she was deep in thought. 

“T have it now!” she cried, triumphantly ; 
‘nothing to do with Marianna, or me, or any- 
body but you. You can paint the barn! You 
can have red eaves, that will cost a lot, and it will 
look as well as Mr. Weston’s, and everybody will 
see it just as soon as they get to the hill. Will 
you doit? Will you?” 

“No, I won’t; but I’m mighty glad that it 
wasn't nothing to do with my death.” 

“With your death ?” she said, in a puzzled tone. 

‘Yes; I thought ye was looking for something 
when I died; but I aint forgot ye; come here,” 
and he drew a long envelope from his pocket. 


“Can ye keep a secret? Here, take that, and} 


never look at it till I’m in the church-yard.” 

“What is it?” 

‘It’s a present for ye.” 

“Why can’t I look at it ?” 

‘Not till I’m in the church-yard,” he said, im- 
patiently. 

“Do you mean when you are dead ?” she said, 
with a little shudder. 

“That’s jest what I mean.” 

“T don’t want it.” She spoke firmly, but her 
eyes betrayed what her tone would have con- 
cealed. 

“Take it,” he said, almost gently, “but don’t 





“Mr. Perkins, you are too funny! I don’t want 
ten cents for the heathen; but do you mean to say | 
that you have forgotten that I took you for my | 
, mission? Of course, mother and Marianna had 
tu help, but don’t you see what a good, generous 
man you are now—that is, generous compared 
with what you used to be?” 

“So [ am; but it has gone far enough now; ye 
needn't try to make me wasteful.” 

“T wish T could.” 

“Now ye’re getting wicked, like ye used to be.” 

“T don’t care. I wish you would do something 
before you die to make all the people in this place 
say you are not a miser. You are not very stingy 
now, and T want them to know it before you die.” | 

He leaned forward in his great chair, and his | 
shrewd eyes looked into her face suspiciously. 
All the pleasant light had faded out of his thin 
face. “Ll hope ye aint counting on my death for 
anything, Mistress Dollikins.” 

“No; it won't do any good after you are dead. 
No matter what we say after vou are dead, people 
won't believe us; but why can’t you do some- 
thing great, and make everybody think you are 
not what you used to be? Everybody says you 
will never change, and when | say you have 
changed, aud are no stingier than almost any one, 
they laugh at me.” 

“Sho! 


What do you care ? 


“LT do care.’ 
“Lawver Weston wouldn't laugh.” 

“Bob Weston ?” 

“Yes,” 

“He isn’t all the town, is he? Besides, he wants 
to buy the Blutf, you said; of course he would be 
polite. What I want is, to have everybody know 
that vou are different from what you used to be.” 

“T don't know what ye're driving at. 
believe that ve're a deep one, Dollikins.” 

“Oh, but Lam! T used to think about this as 
long ago as when you were sick; that was in 
March, and now it is the last of June.” 


I can’t | 


“You were plotting then to get a little some- | 
thing out of me, eh?” 

She nodded. 

A dark frown slowly settled on his face, then he | 
muttered, impatiently, “It’s done, and I won't | 
undo it. Jack stayed round till he found I wasn’t | 
going to die, but you, Dollikins, you wouldn't let 








look at it, nor say ye have it, for the gossips will 
say ye planned for it.” 
But she would not touch it. 
SARGENT FLINT. 
(To be continued.) 
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ars its purple crest 
Beside the wasting banks of snow, 
Whilst merrily the wayside rills, 
Unfettered, through the meadows flow, 


The crocus re 











Cheer up, poor heart! the winsome smile 
Of this capricious April day 
Will wake to fairy life the buds, 
‘To blossom on the brow of May. 
HENKY S. WASHBURN. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


ANDRE THERIOT. 


It was an old French chateau on the banks of 
the Loire; and when it was first built, or con- 
quered, by the ancestors of the Comte de Maupas- 
sant, no one knew. But the beautiful domain of 


Beaujolais had descended to the Maupassants for | 


centuries in one unbroken line. 

The present owner, Count Guy, was perhaps 
the wealthiest and proudest of his race, as he was 
also the last. His only child, Blanche, a little 
girl about ten years old, was the sole scion of 
that once numerous and powerful family, and 
what affection her father had was lavished upon 
her. But, like all the Maupassants, he was cold- 


| hearted and haughty, and when his wife, whom 


he had married from motives of interest, drooped, 


faded, and died, in the uncongenial atmosphere of | 


the old chateau, he gave her scant mourning. 

As for the little Countess, she had her governess 
and her bonne, and, being extremely wilful, was 
allowed to do pretty much as she pleased. Her 
father, who spent the greater part of his time in 
Paris, was quite content, on his visits to the cha- 
teau, to see his beautiful little daughter healthy 
and happy, and the greatest little despot in the 
household, which was wholly submissive to her 
wildest whims. : 

What a life she led them! She rebelled against 
the constant watchfulness of governess and maids, 
and nothing delighted her more than to run away 
from them, and pass long hours in wandering 
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never go beyond the park gates. Wilful and un- 
governable as the little Countess was, she had 
never broken her word, so Madame Duloc was 
forced to yield the point. She would climb labo- 
riously to the high tower, and watch the child 


through the fields, and until she was lost in the | 


recesses of the forest. But after a time, when 
Blanche came in regularly, glowing with health 
and ready to study more sedulously than she had 
ever done, she ceased her espionage. 

The lonely little girl found her life full of inter- 
est now. She made friends with the birds and 
squirrels, and all wild things of the field and for- 
est. She was a warm-hearted, loving little crea- 
ture, though her best impulses had been repressed 
by her artificial life, and it was her greatest pleas- 
ure to stop and chat with old Theriot, the gar- 
dener, and his assistants, who were always busy 
about the grounds. 

One beautiful spring morning, in her wander- 
ings through the spacious gardens, Blanche came 
to an arch twined with the fragrant Provence rose, 
then in full bloom. They were high above her 
reach, nor was there a foothold on the arch where 
she could climb. She looked around. No one 
was in sight but a tall lad, who was weeding one 
of the beds. 

‘Here, garcon, come and get me some roses.” 

He came obediently, and gathered her a large 
cluster. 

‘You are very tall,” she said, “to reach up 
there. Where do you live, and how old are you ?” 

“T am sixteen,” he said, ‘and, mademoiselle, I 
live here. I am André Theriot.” 

“Ah, you are the gardener Theriot’s son. I like 
him,” nodding her head gravely. ‘‘He is a good 
man. He lets me pick the nectarines myself. Do 
you want a rose, André?” holding out one, with 
the air of a young empress. André put out his 
hand for it, when she drew it back, with a mis- 
chievous laugh. 

“Come, now, I’m going to treat you as madame 
does me, when she gives me bonbons. You must 
spell ‘rose’ before you get it.” 

The lad’s handsome face flushed crimson. 

‘But, mamselle,” he stammered, ‘I can’t spell. 
I don’t know my letters.” 

‘Don’t know your letters, you, a big, strong 
boy of sixteen! Oh, you must be very lazy! 
Why don’t you learn ?” 

“But, mamselle, my father is too poor to send 
me to school. I wish I could learn. Ah, mon 
Dieu, if could only learn to read, I would be 
too happy !” clasping his hands, with the big tears 
in his eyes. 

“You shall learn to read, André'’’ Pity and 
sympathy were at work in that warm little heart. 
“T will teach you myself. Meet me to-morrow 
morning at the summer-house on the lake. I will 
bring books, and I will teach you.” 

‘*You, mamselle!” André cried, stupefied. If 
an angel from heaven had cffered to teach him, 
he could not have been more astonished than at 
this condescension from his beautiful little chdte- 
laine. 

“And why not? Of course I shall not tell 
Madame Duloc or anybody, for they would make 
such a fuss. But be in the summer-house to- 
morrow.” 

Of course André did not fail to obey. He 
never dreamed of disputing her orders, and the 
lad was wild to learn. Blanche was an exacting 
and impatient little teacher, but André was so 
bright and eager that in five months he had almost 
reached the limit of Blanche’s own small acquire- 
ments. She had grown extremely fond of the 
handsome lad, so ready and willing to amuse her; 
and as for him, he was her abject slave. All dis- 
tinctions of rank were forgotten in this pleasant 
companionship, so soon to cease. 

One morning the Count returned unexpectedly 
from Paris. ‘Where is Blanche?” he asked 
Madame Duloc. 

‘*Mademoiselle is out in the grounds,” she said, 
tremulously. ‘I have sent Celine for her.” 


“Without you, Madame Duloc!” he said, 


me die like a pauper—but—but I don’t want ye to| alone through the deep forests and broad fields of | sternly ; ‘do you tell me my daughter is allowed 


be looking forward to my death.” | 
“You don’t think I want you to die because I 
said what I did, do you?” she asked, with an as- 
tonished air. “I only want you to show every- | 
body here that you don’t mind spending money.” 
“Ye'’re a wasteful critter, Dollikins, but you 
can’t help it, maybe; and mind now, I don't say I 
will ever do it, but what was it ye wanted me to | 
give ye?” | 
“Give me!” she exclaimed, with round eyes. 
“Yes; aint ye wanting something ?” 
“No, sir; and if you do it for me, or think for 
one minute that it is for me, don’t you do it.” 
‘For Mary Annie, maybe.” 
She had been holding her head very proudly, 








Beaujolais. 
woman, was in utter despair at these escapades. 


Her governess, a good, indolent to wander about alone ! 


,” 


“Ah, mon Dieu, but she will let no one follow 


“But, mademoiselle, I forbid you to go alone!” | her!” the poor governess cried, desperately. 


she cried. “It is not comme il faut for the Count- 
ess de Maupassant to wander about alone, like 
one of the common peasant children.” 

“Then I wish I was a common peasant child!” 
the little lady cried, stamping her feet angrily. 
“They have got children to play with them, and 


I’ve got nobody but you and Bonne Marie; and | 


you are old, old, and you can’t jump and run 
and play. 
me, or try to follow me, madame, I will go out- 
side the gate and run away to Paris. There now!” 

Poor Madame Duloc shook and shivered at this 


but it drooped a little, and she said, “I can see | threat. She knew the child would keep her word, 


now that it might look to you as if I asked you 


for us; but I never thought so before, and I} 


thought—I only thought that it was something 
that everybody would see, and they would have 
to say that you had changed.” 

She seated herself upon the lounge, and placed 
her elbow on her knee, her chin in her hand, and 
mused with a troubled face. 


“Why don’t ye speak out ?” he said; “ye never | 
| 


used to be afraid o’ nothing.” 

“T aint afraid; but it doesn’t seem the same as 
it did; it doesn’t seem as good an idea as it did, 
because” — 

“Why don’t ye tell me what ye want?” 

“| wanted you to paint the house.”’ 








and then what would happen? As for punishing 


her refractory charge as she deserved, that she | 


knew was utterly impossible, and would cost her 
an easy and lucrative situation. 
strove to compromise. 

“If you would only take Celine, mademoiselle, 
then you might stay out as long as you please.” 

“But I am running away from Celine and 
everybody!” she cried, impatiently. ‘I hate to 
be watched, and if you will do it, I will run away. 
I will go where I choose.” 

Poor Madame Duloc raised her hands and eyes 
in despair, but before this «wi/7 go she knew she 
was powerless. She did what she could; she 
exacted a promise from Blanche that she would 


I will go by myself; and if you watch | 


So she weakly | 











“Since you cannot control the Countess, mad- 
ame, allow me to’tell you, your services are no 
longer needed at Beaujolais.” The Count strode 
off in search of his daughter in a terrible fury. 
It did not lessen when, after a half-hour’s search, 
she was not to be found. When near the lake, he 
heard voices and laughter in the little summer- 
house. 

Pushing open the door, he saw a sight which 
nearly struck him dumb. Side by side on the 
bench sat the representative of the Maupassants 
and a peasant boy. They were bending over 
the same book, and the golden curls of Blanche 
mingled with the black hair of her companion. 

“Blanche!” cried the Count, in a voice of 
thunder. 

The little girl sprang to her feet, turning pale, 
but she did not tremble. 

‘What are you doing here with that boy ?” 

“T am teaching him to read, papa.” The little 
girl’s tones did not falter, though she was horribly 
frightened. 

“Teaching him to read!” the Count was so furi- 
ous that his voice trembled. ‘Back with you to 
the chateau, you wicked child, and I will settle 
with you later. But you, you base-born, insolent 
peasant, I will lash you like the hound you are!” 
He raised his riding-whip, but Blanche seized it, 





and confronted him with a pale face and flashing 
eyes. 

| “You shall not strike him, papa!” she cried. 
\“I made him come. He dared not refuse. If 
/you strike any one, strike me, for I did it.” 

André through his whole life never forgot that 
| picture. The man with his face convulsed by 
| fury, the little girl looking up with her brave eyes, 

ready and willing to suffer in his stead. After a 
| minute the Count seemed to recover himself. 

“Go away from here, boy,” he cried, ‘‘for if 
ever I meet you again I will cut off your ears 
and your tongue! You to want to learn! Bah!” 

This was no idl threat at that time in France. 
The grand Seigneurs Lad the liberty of mutilating, 
or even killing their vassals at their own free will, 
and the boy knew that his father’s house was no 
longer safe for him. But his thirst for knowledge, 
begun by the lessons of his little mistress, led him 
to a Jesuit college, where his uncle, a priest, was 
one of the professors. There he remained for six 
years, while the thunders of the great Revolution 
were growling in the distance. 

When André left college, the guillotine had al- 
ready cut off many of the greatest and noblest 
names in France. His education and ability and 
hatred of aristocracy soon secured him a posi- 
tion of confidence with Petion, one of the Revo- 
lutionary leaders. 

André shuddered at the bloodshed and violence 
which had turned France into a butcher’s sham- 
bles, but then he dreamed that the outcome would 
be liberty. 

He had heard that the Chateau of Beaujolais 
had been burned to the ground, and the Count and 
his daughter had escaped. Where the Count had 
gone he knew not, and cared less ; but he knew that 
Blanche had been concealed by old Theriot, his 
| father, who had been loyal to his young mistress 
in her hour of peril. He had never seen her since 
that fateful day when they had been surprised by 
her father, but his gratitude and almost adoration 
had never lessened. One day, in Petion’s office, 
| he overheard a few words which made his heart 
beat fast. 

“So that old satan, De Maupassant, is in the 
last batch of prisoners? They will all ‘kiss the 
basket’ at noon to-day.” 

“Good!” Petion answered; ‘‘has the viper any 
brood ?” ‘ 

“One daughter, as handsome and insolent as an 
aristocrate can be. She is in hiding, they say, 
with one of her old servants; but that bloodhound 
Caresse goes in search of her to-morrow. He 
never fails, Caresse does not, and she will be in 
La Force before twenty-four hours.” 

As soon as the visitors left, André presented 
himself before Petion. 

“General,” he said, “I want a pass to absent 
myself for several days, and to go where I wish. 
Give me one, too, at the same time, for my sister.” 

‘Aha, Theriot, of course, my boy! Something 
for the good of the State, hein? Good patriot 
that you are! Describe your sister, and let Nicol 
there draw up the passes.” 

I have no space to tell of André’s journey to 
Beaujolais, and how, in disguise, Blanche escaped 
with him to the nearest seaport, where he took 
passage for her in a vessel bound for America. 
André had a cousin settled on the Teche in Louisi- 
ana, and it was to these humble folk the Countess 
de Maupassant was going. 

“Farewell, mademoiselle,” said the young man, 
as they stood together on the deck of the vessel. 
‘You have money for your present wants, and I 
will forward more to you. Perhaps, too, I may 
come and see you.” 

Blanche raised her face, streaming with tears. 

“Come with me now, André!” she cried, in her 
old impetuous manner. ‘How can I go alone, 
alone to a strange land ?” 

He went. Two years afte. this, the young 
Countess married the gardener’s son, and their 
union was a happy one. Their descendants are 
numerous now on the Teche, and you can hear 
| this story more graphically told by them than in 
| this short sketch. In their graves the Countess 
| Blanche and her devoted husband lie side by side, 
on a green knoll near the silver waters of the 


Teche. M. B. WILiiaMs. 
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ECCENTRIC BRAZILIANS. 


The Brazilians are an indolent people, and 
lazily protest against improvements which are 
certain to disturb their listless ways. Their Em- 
peror, Dom Pedro, stands alone among living 
rulers for the extent of his scientific attainments, 
and he devotes himself with exceptional energy to 
every branch of public afffairs. 

He has inspired some of the leading officials to 
imitate his public spirit and energy. But with 
the mass of his subjects he is not popular. His 
industry shames their indolence; their shame irri- 
tates instead of stimulating them, and they mur- 
mur against the energetic ruler who will not let 
things remain as they are. 

Brazilian doctors are as eccentric in their charges 
as the people are in their desire to enjoy the pleas- 
jure of being let alone. The physicians do not 
| regulate their charges by the time and labor they 

have expended in the patient’s service, but by the 
estimated value of his life. 
| As this value is determined by the patient’s in- 
| come, he, if he survives, is treated by the doctor 
| as wreckers treat a stranded ship—the greater the 
| value, the larger the salvage. 
| A young English engineer, while engaged in 
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some work in the vicinity of Rio, was attacked by 
yellow fever. A doctor of good repute attended 
him, and on his recovery demanded a fee of nine 
hundred dollars. 

The young engineer remonstrated and threatened 
to appeal to the courts. But friends who had re- 
sorted to these tribunals for redress, advised him 
to have nothing to do with the law. He acted 


upon their counsel and paid the doctor’s bill. | 
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ERE SETS THE SUN. 


It may be ours to stand, 
Forsaken, single-handed in a fight 
With a determined and a hostile band, 
For the dear cause we honor as the right, 
And either be o’ercome or win a crown 
Before the sun goes down. 


—Marianne Farningham, 
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For the Companion. 


IN CAMP AND OUT OF IT. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 





“T really don’t know what we’re going to do with 
those boys. They’re all three crazy to camp out. It’s 
‘camp out,’ ‘camp out,’ morning, noon and night. 
That’s all they talk about.” 

So reported Mr. Dinsmore, a friend from town, 
who, with his wife and family, had come to visit me 
for a week or two in the country. They had arrived 
that very day, and we were all sitting out under the 
maples in front of the house piazza, enjoying the 
soft evening air, while the yellow August moon was 
just peeping up over the wooded ridges to the east. 

As he evidently mentioned the subject in order to 
seek my advice, I asked him why he did not allow 
the boys to try camping out for a few nights. 

“If they could only go and stay out a night or two 
once, and get enough of it,” continued Mr. D—, “it 
would be worth while letting them try it. I half 
wish they might once get so thoroughly scared that 
they wouldn’t want even to mention camping again 
for five years!” he added, with a grim laugh. 

But Mrs. Dinsmore, though opposed to the camp- 
ing-out project, hoped that, if her husband was fool- 
ish enough to let the boys do it, they wouldn’t be 
frightened to death. So, although Mr. Dinsmore 
asked, in a teasing way, if there wasn’t some nice 
place where they would be likely to be frightened, it 
was substantially agreed that the wisest and safest 
and kindest way would be —if they were to go at all, 
which was not settled—to locate them in a place 
where real or imaginary dangers would be least. 

By-and-by the boys came in from their play. They 
were three in number: Hermon, a handsome lad of 
fourteen, frank and hearty; Aleck, a year and a half 
younger, a slim but finely-proportioned boy, with a 
resolute air; and Jimmy, their cousin. Jimmy, the 
son of a sister of Mrs. Dinsmore, was a little older 
than Hermon. He was unlike the others in his bear- 
ing, which was shy and bashful. 

“Come, now, off to bed with you, boys!” said Mr. 
D—-, insinuatingly. ‘You will need to get well 
rested to-night, especially if you should go camping 
out to-morrow night.” 

The shouts and excitement caused by this semi- 
promise showed that it was bad tactics to make it. 
The boys were all ready to go to bed, to bind their 
father to his word, but I doubt if they got the long 
rest he expected them to take. 

We had early breakfasts at the farm, but those 
boys were up an hour before any one else was stir- 
ring, preparing their guns and their fishing-tackle, 
and gathering together a lot of old tin-ware. 

After breakfast my knowledge of the country was 
drawn upon for a good, safe, dry place where ‘these 
irrepressible youngsters of mine can camp out for a 
night or two.” 

I had been thinking it over since the evening be- 
fore. About two miles from my house there was a 
pasture, extending up the side of a mountain on one 
hand, and sloping down to a brook in the valley on 
the other. 

It was a dry, pretty situation. Partridges were 
plenty about the borders of the pasture, and there 
were a few trout in the brook; and, as it was a beech- 
nut and acorn year, squirrels were numerous. Occa- 
sionally in the autumn deer had been seen there, and 
at times a bear had caught a sheep in that vicinity. 
There was little or no danger from wild animals, 
however, and I thought it a good place for the boys 
to take their first lessons in camping. I knew that 
they would like it all the better, because, in order to 
reach it, they would have to pass through nearly a 
mile of woods. 

There were no houses near the pasture, the nearest 
building being an old hay-barn standing in a meadow, 
half a mile distant. We passed the meadow and the 
barn on our way up to the pasture. 

I concluded, too, to let my hired boy, Charles 
Henry, who deserved a holiday, for he was a good 
boy, go with them. As he was a country-bred lad, 
he had more of the knowledge and gumption re- 
quired at such a time than city lads have; he wasa 
little older than they, too, being fifteen years old, 
and was a very prudent, sensible youngster. 

I submitted all these little plans to Mr. D—, and 
he went out to give his formal permission to the boys 
to camp out. 

The wild hurrah that followed the announcement 
could have come only from boyish throats, and then 
there was no peace for any of us till they were off; 
80, purely in self-defence, we all turned to and helped 
them get ready. I was able to furnish them with a 
canvas shelter-tent, camp-kettle, frying-pan, and sev- 
ers! water-proof blankets. A food supply of bread, 
corn imcal, pork, butter, sugar, salt, pepper and cof- 
fee was packed up, together with a basket of pota- 
toes, sweet-corn ears, and other garden truck. 

Charles Henry harnessed “Old Sol,” the farm- 
horse, into a cart, to haul the equipage for camping 
up to the back pasture, and shortly after nine o’clock 
in the forenoon the party of young amateur hunters 
set off, gun over shoulder. They carried, also, most 
careful and emphatic counsels and injunctions as to 
their conduct from Mrs. Dinsmore, all of which, I 





| trip to the pasture, 


| but a cartridge had somehow exploded prematurely 


j and the two grey squirrels. Aleck was roasting corn. 


’ 


o’clock, and reported “all serene,” dinner eaten, 
camp pitched, and four trout caught, with no acci- 
dent thus far. Just before tea Mr. Dinsmore made a 


On his return he reported that the boys were hav- 
ing a fine time. Jimmy had shot two grey squirrels, 
and four red ones; Hermon had killed a partridge, 


in his gun, and burned his thumb a little. Charles 
Henry was attempting to cook both the partridge 


I found Mr. Dinsmore’s picture of the scene at the 
camp so alluring that I determined to make a visit 
to it myself; and I verily believe that if it had not 
been for the lateness of the hour and the roughness 
of the way, even Mrs. Dinsmore would have joined 
me in my evening tramp. 

As it was, I went alone. I passed through the 
field, and then the dark woods, and by the old barn 
in the meadow. Then I toiled up through the rough 
pasture land. A cheery blaze just at the edge of the 
large sugar-maple and beech-trees, a little way from 
the brook, directed me to the scene of festivities. 

Indeed, it was a pretty sight; the bright camp-fire, 
with its steaming 
kettle, the white 
tent in the back 
ground, the big, 
grey trunks of the 
maples and beech- 
es, and the active 
forms of the lads 




















moving about, getting their feast ready. Their 
cheerful voices were pleasant to hear, with the low 
murmur of the brook and the crackling of the fire 
for a pastoral interlude. 

“So-ho!” I shouted; and though they could not 
see me for their firelight, they all recognized my 
voice, and howled out a boisterous welcome. 
Nothing would answer but that I must have a sec- 





| 


partridge and squirrels, and gnawed a corn-ear, and 
nibbled toasted cracker. But how those boys did 
eat and enjoy it! 

It took nearly an hour to finish up that supper, and 
I grew so interested in their enjoyment and their 
plans for the next day, that I nearly forgot the jour- 
ney back. And when it occurred to me, I did not 
much mind, but sat down by their camp-fire, and told 
them all the stories I could remember of hunting, 
fishing and camping. 

Charles Henry came down to the house very early 
the following morning, to assist at the chores, and 
reported a quiet night and sound slumber on the part 
of the campers. He took back a pail of new milk, 
and a peck basketful of “Early Sweet-Bough” apples. 

We heard nothing more from the lads till afternoon. 
I was out in the fruit-garden, talking with a drover 
who had called to buy oxen, at about three o’clock, 
when I suddenly saw Charles Henry coming across 
the fields from the direction of the pasture at the top 
of his speed. He dashed up, agitation in his eye and 
alarm on his countenance. 

“What’s the matter?” I exclaimed. 

“Speak low,” replied that agitated, yet still cau- 
tious, youth. “Don’t let her know! Don’t let either 
of ’em know—but Jimmy’s part-way down the ‘over- 
set’ and can’t get back !” 

“How came you to go to ‘overset pond’?” I ex- 
claimed. “T always tell the boys not to go there!” 

“I know you do, sir,”’ said Charles Henry, still in 
low tones, “but Herm and Jimmy heard you speak 
of the ice-cave over there in the mountain; and this 
forenoon they began to tease to go, and—but oh, do 
come! We must hurry. I'll tell you as we run back. 
We must get the long rope off the ‘teckle’ in the barn, 
and run as fast as we can; for Jimmy is scared, and 
I’m afraid he’ll tumble into the water.” 

Without saying a word to the parents of the boys, 
who sat quietly reading under the trees, we went 
hurriedly to the barn, got the rope, and slipping out 
at the back door, set off rapidly across the fields, 
woods and pastures, for the pond, which lies on the 
west side of a mountain, distant from the house some 
two miles and a half. It is about a mile from the pas- 
ture where their camp was located. We had, there- 
fore, a pretty stiff, hot tramp, having the coil of rope 
and an axe to carry. 

As we hurried along, Charles Henry gave me an 
account of the trouble. 

“We got over there,”’ he said, ‘‘and came out on 
top of the big crag that overhangs the pond. While 
we stood there, a red-tailed hawk, a tremendous fel. 





fancied, in their excited and enthusiastic state of 
mind, went in at one ear only to pop out at the other. 
Charles Henry came down with Old Sol at two 


low, came sailing along and lit in one of them tall, 
| slim pines that grow on the shelf of the rocks way 
| down the side of the ‘overset’. 

| 
\ 
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ond supper with them; so I tasted the rudely-cooked | 


said he could stuff it, and take it home with him to 
put in their room to show the other boys. Before 
they could fire, the hawk flew; but we saw that there 
was a nest down there in the pines. So I told ‘em to 
get behind some little hemlocks and wait. 

“It wasn’t more than fifteen minutes before the 
hawk came sailing along again. Jimmy fired and 
broke its wing; but it fell down the side of the ‘over- 
set’, fifty or sixty feet, and caught by some pine-roots, 
and clung there. Jimmy and Herm were both very 
anxious to get it. So we went round and down by 
the path to the ice-cave, and then clambered along on 
the edge of some rocks that stick out a little, under 
where the tall crag juts over. 

“It’s an awful narrow, bad place. But Jimmy 
walked elong on it. Hermon was a little behind; he 
didn’t like the looks of the rocks that stick out, and 
so jounced on ’em a little to see if it would hold, 
when all at once it began to give way and slide down}; 
and he’d hardly time to jump back before down a 
lot of it went, clear down into the pond! 

“Jimmy had gone across; and he’s got where the 
hawk was, but he can’t get back. When he saw the 
rocks go, he was awful scared, and hollered for us to 
help him. We had nothing to haul him up with; so 
I told ’em all three to keep quiet and I'd run for you 
and a rope.” 

Almost out of breath, we arrived at the top of the 
‘“overset’’; and the first thing I saw was Herm and 
Aleck holding what appeared to be one end of a long 
pole in their hands, which extended down over the 
ledge at the brink of the precipice. My first glance 
down gave me a shudder. 

Jimmy had climbed nearly to the top of one of the 
pines that grew on the shelf; while Herm and Aleck 
had cut two long white maple saplings, tied them 
together with the braces off Hermon’s pantaloons, 
and were lowering the long pole thus formed down 
to Jimmy, for the purpose of pulling him up. 

Fortunately, howev- 
er, he had not yet trust- 
ed himself to it enough 
to let go his hold on 
the pine-boughs — and 
I at once called a halt 
to the proceedings. 

It fairly made my 
head swim to look at 
him; for he had climbed 
up the trunk of the 
slender pine at least 
thirty feet; the branch- 
es which he was hold- 
ing by were small and 
brittle; and had they 
broken,or had he other- 
wise lost his hold, he 
must have fallen at 
least a hundred and 
fifty feet either upon 
rocks or into the pond 
beneath. 

Speaking as quietly 
and reassuringly as 
possible, I bade him 
slide down the trunk of 
the pine to the ledge of 
rock on which it grew, and hold on there till further 
orders. 

We then tied some knots in the rope, made one end 
fast to a small hemlock, and let the other end down 
the rocks. Fearful that Jimmy might not properly 
adjust the rope under his arms, I ventured to go 
down by it where he stood and oversee the process. 
He had secured his hawk, and, though a little pale, 
still had a brave look on his face. 

“Tm very sorry to have given you so much trouble, 
sir,” were his first words. 
| I begged him not to mention it, but to make haste 
| and assist me to adjust the rope around his person. 


I felt somewhat giddy myself; for, as Charles Henry 


had said, “it was an awful narrow, bad place.” 


I got the rope knotted around beneath his arms, and 
then, at a word, the three boys above drew him up 


| over the rocks. Then they let the rope down for me 


and the four, uniting their powers, hauled me up, in 
turn, with immense enthusiasm, and cheered when 


| they got me to the top. 
| “Well, we’re ail right now, sir,” said Herm. 
| 
| of a scrape, was it?” 


rather dangerous affair; and that I thought the nex 


“Jimmy was awful anxious to get that hawk. He | best thing to do would be for them all to fall in be- 





“Ho!” exclaimed little Aleck, “that wasn’t much 


I was unkind enough to reply that I considered it a 


| hind me and make a forced march home and see what 
| their parents would have to say about it. 

| They all looked rather sorrowful, but uttered no 
complaint. We set off in silence, taking the hawk 
along. On the way my heart began to relent towards 
them. SoTI gradually bore off to the northward, so 
as to come out through the woods to their camp in- 
stead of going down to the house. For I thought 
that they had been sufficiently frightened to be cau- 
tious in future; and it seemed almost too bad to 
break up their good time. 

A fire was kindled, and after seeing that they had 
a fair prospect of dinner, I took leave and went home 
—both Herm and Aleck having exacted a solemn 
pledge from me not to let their mother know what 
had happened. C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


EMIN PASHA. 


In September, 1876, Chinese Gordon was in Central 
Africa, exploring the Nile between the great Victo- 
ria and Albert Lakes, which formed the southern 
boundary of the Equatorial Provinces, of which he 
was then Governor. His only white companion was 
a young German, named Schnitzler, who had just 
returned from a very dangerous but successful mis- 
sion to Mtesa, the powerful King of the Uganda. 

This young man Schnitzler is now commonly 
known by his Arabic name, Emin. It was to rescue 
him that Stanley, the most successful of African 
explorers, was summoned away from America. The 
excellent portrait of this remarkable man on the 
next page is taken from the London Graphic. It is 
not difficult to imagine what Gordon and Emin talked 
about during the toilsome marches, or at the close of 
the day before the camp-fire. The German described 
the strange scenes which he had witnessed in Ugan- 
da, and repeated the strange religious conversations 
which he had had with the King; conversations 
which Gordon afterwards wrote down in his diary. 

Emin was exultant over the opportunities which 
his mission had given him to pursue the aim which 
had brought him to Africa: to study the natural his- 
tory of the country, and the languages and customs 
of its inhabitants. But as Gordon talked of the 
motive which led him to Africa,—the hope of freeing 
the wretched people from the curse of the slave. 
trade, and of giving them peace and a just govern. 
ment,—his generous enthusiasm and lofty ambition 
began to fire his companion. 

When they parted, after a month’s close inter- 
course, on the shore of Lake Albert, the whole cur- 
rent of Emin’s life was changed. He did not give 
up his love for his scientific pursuits. He simply sub- 
ordinated them to the higher aim of seeking the wel- 
fare of the people with whom his lot was cast. 

The remarkable ability which he had shown in his 
dealings with Mtesa led Gordon to send Irim the fol- 
lowing year to make a treaty with the King of the 
Unyoro. He went during the rainy season, when 
the country was overflowed, and often had to march 
for hours up to his neck in mud and water. On his 
return from this mission, in the summer of 1878, 
wearied with his great exertions and privations, and 
anxious to publish an account of his numerous ad- 
ventures and scientific collections, he resolved to re- 
sign his post, and return to Europe. 

But on his way down the Nile he was met by one 
of Gordon’s lieutenants, bringing Emin’s appoint- 
ment as Governor of the Equatorial Provinces. It 
was wholly unexpected and undesired, and all his in- 
clinations were against accepting it. But Gordon 
looked to him to continue the work which he himself 
had begun, and if he were to refuse, there was no 
other to whom Gordon could turn. 

His steamer’s prow was turned up-stream, and 
visions of rest and of literary and scientific fame 
gave way to schemes for developing the resources of 
his province, and for elevating the people. 

His province was a belt of land on either bank of 
the Nile, about five hundred miles long by three hun- 
dred wide, of which only that part along the river 
was under control. The greater portion was really 
subject to the Arab slave-hunters, who lived in forti- 
fied stations scattered about the country, from whence, 
with large bands of armed followers, they sallied forth 
to destroy the native villages, to drive off the cattle, 
and to drag the inhabitants into a hopeless bondage. 

Consequently, the land was in such a state that a 
traveller’s life was not secure outside the station 
gates unless he was accompanied by a strong escort; 
and a once populous region was fast becoming an un- 
inhabited wilderness. 

Emin’s first official act on reaching the frontier 
station of his province was to issue a decree forbid- 
ding the export of slaves. He then proceeded to 
build stations, in which he put small garrisons, con- 
necting them with roads on which he established a 
weekly post. At each of these stations gardens were 
laid out in which vegetables were grown, and plan- 
tations made of cotton, indigo, rice and wheat. 

He set out trees both for shade and for timber, and 
introduced the eucalyptus, valuable as a preventive of 
malaria. In addition to instruction in agriculture, 
the people were taught simple manufactures, such as 
weaving and shoe-making, and the art of using oxen 
for drawing ploughs and wagons. 

At Lado, his official residence, he built a hospital, 
where his native assistants learned to treat simple 
diseases. These Nile towns had been up to this time 
sinks of iniquity, but after a year of Emin’s rule in 
this place, to quote the testimony of an English mis- 
sionary who spent two months in it in 1879, ‘‘crime is 
almost unknown.” 

In a comparatively short time nearly every part of 
the province was at peace, and a single traveller, un- 
armed save for protection against the wild beasts, 
could go in safety from one end to the other. 

He turned a large annual deficit into a comfortable 
surplus without the imposition of a single new or 
heavier tax, but simply by rigid economy and the 
suppression of abuses. 

His most important as well as his most difficult 
task was to drive out the slave-hunters. This, too, 
he accomplished gradually, but effectually. His 
methods can be illustrated by what actually hap- 
pened on one of the tours of inspection which he is 
constantly making in every part of the province. 
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It was evident, one day, from the ruins of na- 
tive villages and cattle-folds along his path, that 
he was approaching one ‘of the Arab stations. 
He was accompanied by a great crowd of natives, 
to whose complaints of the bitter cruelty of their 
oppressors he had listened with attentive ears, 
promising them at the same time protection and 
the freedom of their 
enslaved brethren. 

Among them was a 
boy of ten years, a na- 
tive of a distant tribe, in 
search of his brother, 
and a woman who had 
come two hundred and 
fifty miles in the hope 
of finding her 
band. 

In front of the sta- 
tion he saw the Arabs 
drawn up, two hun- 
dred armed men, os- 
tensibly to do him 
honor, but in reality 
to overawe him with 
their numbers. 

Emin, however, was 
in no wise daunted, al- 
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though his escort consisted of only ten soldiers. 
After the usual courteous greetings had been ex- 
changed, he demanded to see their slaves. 

Out of the wretched multitude who appeared 
before him, more than six hundred were from the 
surrounding country, and were immediately set at 
liberty, and joined the throng who had followed 
Emin. The others were from a distance, and must 
be otherwise provided for. 

This work done, the masters themselves were 
next examined, 


| 
“What is your occupation ?” the Bey asks each | 


one in turn. If a man can give no satisfactory 
answer, he is peremptorily ordered to leave the 
province within a certain time. But if he can 
show that he is farming, or trading, he is permitted 
to remain, on condition that he pays taxes, and 
ceases to oppress the natives. 

Among the Arabs were a number of fakirs. 
One was chosen to teach the station school, the 
rest were ordered to return to Egypt. 

It shows Emin’s great powers as a ruler, that 
these lawless men, although so superior in strength 
and numbers, did not dare to disobey his orders ; 
and the district which they had so long terrorized 
was left to the peaceful occupation of the na- 
tives. 

This by no means, however, completes the story 
of his work during the twelve years in which he 
has been in Central Africa. In addition to the 
discharge of his official duties, he has constructed 
maps from scientific surveys of large portions of 
the province and the neighboring regions. 

Valuable papers on the languages of the vari- 
ous tribes under his rule, their dress, ornaments, 
arms, songs, dances, customs and religion, have 
been contributed to European scientific journals. 
And he has made collections, illustrating the nat- 
ural history of his province, of great value and 
fulness. 

In 1884, the outbreak of the Mahdi’s rebellion 
checked, but did not wholly stop, the rapid prog- 
ress which he was making in civilizing the people 
whom he governed. He had long foreseen it 
coming, and had gone to Khartoum two years 
before to arouse the Egyptian Government to 
energetic action, but it had refused to heed his 
warnings. 

The province to the north of his own was over- 
run by the rebels, and its English Governor, 
Lupton Bey, taken prisoner. Emin immediately 


withdrew his distant garrisons, and fortified the | 


others as strongly as possible. 

The next year, one of these stations, not far 
from Lado, was attacked, but its small garrison 
of negro troops defended it with the greatest hero- 
ism. Not uatil their provisions were wholly ex- 
hausted, and they had eaten even their shoes, did 
they abandon the place, rejoining Emin at Lado, 
after inflicting a severe defeat on the pursuing 
enemy. 

Since that time he has been left undisturbed, to 


continue his civilizing work, though with greatly | 


diminished resources. According to the last let- 
ters received from him, his supplies are at length 
exhausted, and should the rebels or the hostile 
tribes learn of the failure of his ammunition, and 
attack him, resistance would be almost hopeless. 

Had he thought of his own safety merely, he 
could long ago have easily escaped. But he will 
uot desert his faithful soldiers, nor the Egyptian 
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officials, with their families, who are still with 
him. Nor can he consent to abandon the people 
of his province to the Arab slave-hunters, a single 
day of whose rule might destroy all that he had 
accomplished in a year. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Stanley, who 
won his fame sixteen years ago in Central Africa 
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PASHA. 


| by his expedition in search of Dr. Livingstone, 
may be equally successful in bringing relief to 
Emin Pasha and his people. 


James M. HvuBBarp. 
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BETTER THAN ALL. 

He was better to me than all my hopes, 

He was better than all my fears; 
He made a road of my broken works, 

And a rainbow of my tears. 
| —Anon, 
+o - 


THE NIHILIST CONSPIRATORS. 

The recent desperate attempt upon the life of 
the Russian Czar, which took place on or near 
the very spot on the Newsky Prospect where his 
father was murdered six years ago, shows that 
the desperate spirit which prompted that act still 
survives. 

This is the fourth or fifth time, at least, within 
five years, that the present Czar’s life has been 
threatened, and there is probably no one of his 
immense number of subjects who leads a more 
thoroughly anxious life. 

The would-be assassins, as on previous occa- 
sions, were found to belong to the vast and secret 
society of the Nihilists; a society which has long 
heen the terror of the palace, and of peaceable 
Russian subjects everywhere. Some of the lead- 
ers were promptly arrested. They were found to 
be, not from the lower or ignorant classes of soci- 
ety, but military officers, university students, and 
men—and women, too—of good education and 
social position. Even a policeman was found to 
be concerned in the plot. - 

This is astriking feature of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. In most countries conspira- 
tors against the State have been unlearned and 
usually poor men, who have had nothing to lose 
by anarchy, and who imagine that they have 
much to gain thereby. 

But in Russia the Nihilists seem to belong al- 
most altogether to the upper and middle classes. 
The great mass of the Russian peasants still ven- 
erate the Czar, as if he were a being more than 
mortal. They would regard the raising of a mur- 
derous hand against him as worse than sacrilege. 

It is in the universities, in the wealthy country 
houses, in the palaces of nobles, in the quarters 
of army officers, that Nihilism seems to be most 
rife and most dangerous. 

The Nihilists, moreover, do not seem to be a 
single, compact and united organization, but to 
compose a great number of societies, the purposes 
jand methods of which widely differ from each 
| other. 

Some of these societies are moderate and patri- 
otic. They do not wish to bring about anarchy, 
or the reign of socialism. They desire to get rid 
of the galling and dreary despotism of the Czars 
and their Government; and to obtain, by means 
of a constitution like those of the other European 
nations, the political freedom of the Russian 
| people. 
| There are, also, other societies, which are con- 
| stantly engaged in plots to commit acts of mur- 
| @er, incendiarism, and other deeds of violence. 
| They are composed of fiery and desperate spirits, 
who are ready, and seem, indeed, almost eager, to 
sacrifice their lives in order to attain their bloody 
| purposes. 











The Czar lives in constant dread of these des- 
perate conspirators. He never goes abroad except 
under the escort of a strong guard. His palaces 
are constantly watched by spies and secret emis- 
saries. If he travels, every foot of the railway or 
road over which he is to pass is under the sur- 
veillance of gendarmes and police, almost within 
speaking distance of each other. 

Every minute precaution is taken, indeed, to 
hold his person safe from the attacks of the secret 
and resolute enemies who are known to be always 
at hand, watching their chance. Every day of 
his life is embittered by the dread of a sudden 
attack, which may come at any moment, in some 
unexpected way, and from some unthought-of 
quarter. 

This is the penalty the Czar has to pay for 
the absoluteness of his rule. Cruelty, injustice, 
tyranny, raise a host of unseen enemies; who, 
under such a Government, can find, or, at any 
rate, will employ, no other outlet than violence for 
their discontent. 

Such a state of things can only be brought to 
an end by allowing the people to take a share in 
the government. Political freedom affords a 
safety valve for the utterance of disaffection. So 
long as the Czar remains a despot, Nihilism, or 
some sort of secret and dangerous combination, 
will continue to exist. 
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FULFILMENT. 

God never let a flower fall to earth 

But what His dews had quenched its thirsting once. 

God never let a streamlet reach the sea 

But what His rains had filled its channel once. 

O human heart! thou, too, shall feel the airs 

Blow from some dim, sweet future drawing near, 

And feel God’s friendship closing round you once, 
—Helen Lee Cary. 
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“TENURE OF OFFICE.” 


Whoever observes closely the form in which 
removals from office by the President are an- 
nounced, will notice that since the close of the 
session of Congress that form has been changed. 
A year ago an appointment would have been 
announced thus : 

‘Nicholas Sinkmeyer to be Postmaster at Hol- 
lowstump, in the State of Arizona, in place of 
Manuelo Manana, suspended.” 

The new form substitutes the word removed for 
the word “‘suspended.”’ The reason for the change 
is that the ‘“‘Tenure of Office” Act has been re- 
pealed, and that the President has the right to re- 
move any officer of the United States, except 
judges, at his pleasure. 

The Constitution provides that officers shall be 
appointed by the President, ‘‘by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate.” It is entirely 
silent as to the power of making removals. The 
question arose during Washington’s administra- 
tion whether the advice and consent of the Senate 
was or was not necessary to the act of removal. 
It was decided that the power resided in the Pres- 
ident alone. 

That decision stood for nearly seventy-five 
years. The idea that any President would remove 
an officer simply on account of his political views 
did not occur to the members of the first Con- 
gress. Indeed, all the removals from office, for 
all reasons, during the first forty years of the 
Government, are now sometimes outnumbered by 
the removals in a single day. 

No other time in the political history of the 
country has presented the peculiar features of the 
period between 1865 and 1869. For although Mr. 
Tyler (1841-45) did not meet the political expecta- 
tions of those who elected him, the angry Whigs 
were not strong enough in Congress to punish 
him for what they regarded as his treachery. 

But during Mr. Johnson’s term the Republicans, 
who thought the President had betrayed them, 
had more than two-thirds of each House ci Con- 
gress, and were able to pass over his veto any bill 
they pleased. When Mr. Johnson began to turn 
Republicans out of office and to put Democrats in, 
they passed the Tenure of Office Act; and when 
he vetoed it, they passed it again by the necessary 
majority and made it a law. 

This act gave the President power only to sus- 
pend officers, and provided that he must notify 
the Senate of his action within thirty days of the 
beginning of the next session. If the Senate did 
not advise and consent to the removal, by con- 
firming the person appointed instead of the sus- 
pended officer, the suspended officer was restored 
to his place. 

Although the political necessity for this act 
ceased when Mr. Johnson retired from the Presi- 
dency, and although General Grant desired very 
much that the act should be repealed, Congress 
would agree only to a modification of the law. 
After the law was changed the President still had 
no power of absolute removal from office during 
the recess of the Senate; but the refusal of the 
Senate to consent to the appointment of a person 
nominated in place of a suspended officer, did not 
reinstate that suspended officer. 

In such case, the law provided, the President 
was to nominate another person to fill the place; 
and so on until he selected some one to whose ap- 
pointment the Senate would consent. 

Practically, therefore, the President did exercise 
the power of removal, though it went under the 
name of suspension; but he was required to re- 
port his action to the Senate. At the late session 
the whole law was repealed, and the President 
now has the full power of removal enjoyed by 
every President, from Washington to Johnson. 
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The change made is not a great one; but it 
abolishes the fiction that the Senate takes part in 
removals, and leaves the whole responsibility for 
such acts upon the officer who alone performs 
them—the President. 





CHILDREN IN HOTELS. 


Florence Marryatt, an English writer, who visited 
this country last summer, states that she saw a little 
girl of six take her place alone at a hotel table. On 
being asked by the waiter if she ought to be there 
without her parents, she coolly answered, “I guess I 
pay my way!” 

A writer in the Art Age supplements this story by 
one of a five-year-old girl whom he once saw seated 
alone at the crowded table of an hotel. She called 
first for soup, then ice-cream, then more soup. 

“Isn’t your mamma coming to dinner?” asked the 
amazed waiter, as he served her. 

“No,” replied the young lady. 
none. She’s dead.” 

No one who has lived in a fashionable hotel in our 
large cities, and noted the relations between the 
mothers and children who have known no better 
home, will feel that these stories are greatly exag- 
gerated. The tenderest and most watchful mother 
finds it difficult to surround her children with the 
sacred privacy, the modesties, the pure atmosphere 
of home, when they are compelled to live in public. 
When the mother is neither tender nor watchful, but 
a slave to fashion and society, the child soon inhales 
the moral poison always to be found in a crowd, and 
becomes vulgar and forward. 

George Augustus Sala, when in this country, said 
“T object but to two things in America: the pie and 
the hotel child. Not until that child is made into the 
pie will I tolerate either.” 

American mothers seem to be strangely indifferent 
to the necessity of a private and reserved life for the 
healthful growth of children in body and mind. A 
few unfortunate babies, born heirs to many millions, 
are made spectacles for curious crowds, and the sub- 
ject of incessant newspaper gossip. 

Too often the envious mothers of children who are 
not heiresses push them also forward into the glare 
and notoriety, and are happy if they can find their 
names in the newspapers. 


“She don’t want 


The rose that forces its way to life at the street- 
corner is the same flower at the root as the dewy 
blossom in the fresh solitude of the field. But it is 
soon tarnished with the dust and grime of the mar- 
ket-place, and draws poisonous juices into its heart 
from the foul soil in which it lives and grows. 


a +o 
NO TIME FOR THE MIND. 


A certain village in Western Pennsylvania has been 
known for many generations as the Purgatory of bad 
housekeepers. To be a model housekeeper is the one 
ambition of its women. Although many of them are 
wealthy, very few have servants. 

“What I do myself is well-done,” is their favorite 
maxim. Their houses are immaculately neat. The 
rooms are daily aired, swept, dusted and then closed 
up, while the family live in the kitchen. The cup- 
boards are full of lucent jellies and jams; a new re- 
cipe creates a stir of excitement in the community 
only equalled by a new stitch in fancy work. 

“It was years before we would give in to sewing- 
machines,” said a matron of the village, “and even 
now we make all underclothing by hand.” 

A new-comer to the town, a woman of rare bril- 
liancy and sweetness of nature, was ostracized be- 
cause “her linen sheets were not hem-stitched, and 
she bought her canned goods.”’ 

These women have no time for reading, music, 
travel, or social enjoyment. They are forced to re- 
main silent while their husbands or children discuss 
any matter of general interest. 

Well-cooked viands and neat houses undoubtedly 
are good things, but they are not worth the sacrifice 
of a woman’s whole thoughts, life, and being. 
Where the treasure is there will the heart he also; 
and if a woman makes a fetich of her table-linen or 
the temporary box in which she lives, her mind and 
affections soon will be measured by them. 

No human being can be wider or higher than the 
God which he worships; and the God which a man 
serves is not the invisible Being to whom he gives an 
hour on Sunday, but that to which he sacrifices the 
thoughts, the hopes, the efforts of his life. 

The Companion has many girl-readers in inland 
villages whose ambition is that of these women. 
It would not dissuade them from the wish to be neat, 
skilful housekeepers, but it would remind them that 
this is only one part of a woman’s work in the world, 
and it should be held in its proper place. 

If the housekeeper’s eyes are to suffer through 
embroidery and fancy work, let the beds go bare of 
“shams” and the chairs of tidies. If she have no 
time for study or exercise, let the family eat fruit for 
dessert the year round. 





TAUGHT A LESSON. 


In some situations to be business-like is to be cour- 
teous. When people are “standing in line” to pur- 
chase tickets, the proper order of precedence should 
be scrupulously observed, and when any one, through 
soft-heartedness, allows another to take a place to 
which he is not entitled, he has shown himself to be 
not polite, but merely inexcusably yielding. 

Hundreds of people in Boston recently stood sev- 
eral hours on a cold forenoon to obtain tickets for 
some lectures to be given by James Russell Lowell. 
Again and again did late comers attempt to gain a 
place in the ranks by unfair means, sometimes with 
success, but oftener with deserved failure. 

A handsome woman, richly dressed, and endowed 
with that mysterious something which the fashion- 
able call “style,” walked up to a gentleman in the 
line, saying, with the air of conferring a favor, “Will 
you kindly allow me to step in before you, sir?” 

He hesitated; it was a trying position, and he was 
about to yield when a little blue-eyed woman behind 
him interposed. 

“Do you think,” said she, politely, but very firmly, 
“that would be quite fair to the rest of us, madam? 
Some of us have been standing since seven o’clock.” 
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“Put Tam in a great hurry,” said the other, en. | 
deavoring to preserve her dignity unimpaired. 

“So are the rest of us,’ said the little woman, 
courteously. ‘It is a very busy world.” | 

“This is a particularly busy day for me, and I can- | 
not possibly go to the end of this long line.” 

“T am busy, too, all days as wellas this. I ama 
working woman. Perhaps it is because I have been 
one all my life, that I do not like to be defrauded.” 

The other woman turned and walked slowly away. 
She had been convinced that she was in the wrong, 
and had the good sense to make use of her lesson. 


ieee seaensisooeece 
“TOTAL INDIFFERENCE.” 


“Tom Sheridan,” the brilliant son of a more bril- 
liant father, had an uncle whose society he much fre- 
quented. The uncle, who was sceptical, did his 
nephew little good and much evil. Among the things 
of doubtful advantage to a boy, which Tom acquired 
from the uncle, was the habit of indulging in meta- 
physical discussions; and he thus had picked up cer- 
tain theories and difficulties with which he used to | 
puzzle his father. 

The life of Sheridan, senior, was not a moral one. 
He drank to excess, and he ran in debt to support | 
his extravagant style of living. But he disliked 
sceptical notions, and held to orthodox ideas in phil- 
osophy and religion. 

Tom one day tried to engage his father in a discus- 
sion of the doctrine of necessity. 

“Father,” said he, “did you ever do anything in a 
state of perfect indifference; without motive, I mean, 
of some kind or other?” 

Sheridan, who kn®w what was coming, and didn’t 
relish such discussions, answered, ‘Yes, certainly.” 

“What? Total indifference—entire, thorough in- 
difference?” 

“Yes, total, entire, thorough indifference.” 

“Then tell me,” persisted Tom, ‘what it is you can 
do with total indifference?” 

“Why, listen to you, Tom!” replied the father. 

When Tom was a young man, he one day an- 
nounced his approaching marriage. His father, 
thinking it an imprudent act, threatened “to cut him 
off with a shilling.” 

“You haven’t got it about you, have you, sir?” an- 
swered Tom, knowing his father’s impecuniosity. 











— 
BISMARCK’S VOTE. 


In America, when a public man casts his vote at 
the polls, little notice is taken of the fact, although 
his approach creates curiosity, of course. Even when 
the President of the United States casts his-ballot, no 
special honor is paid him by the polling officers. 

The case is different in Germany, for the German 
papers report that in the recent great parliamentary 
election, when Prince Bismarck, Chancellor of the 
Empire, entered the polling place in Berlin, all the 
election officers rose in their places, and all the regu- 
lar polling proceedings were suspended as long as he 
remained in the hall. 

It was known that Prince Bismarck would vote the 
Conservative ticket, and a distributor of the ballots 
of this party stepped forward and gave him a ticket. 
He was about to go to the voting-urn and present it, 
when a distributor of Progressist ballots—one of the 
factions of the opposition to Prince Bismarck’s policy 
—advanced and gave him a ticket. 'The Chancellor 
smiled, glanced at the ticket, and handed it back. 

In passing his ballot to the chief election officer, 
Prince Bismarck remarked, ‘‘You have a rough day 
of it, sitting here from ten in the morning until six 
at night—eight hours of work!” 

This remark, although it might have been consid- 
ered rather commonplace in a humbler man, was 
duly reported for the benefit of the German press. 

Prince Bismarck then made some inquiries about 
the number of votes being cast, and other details of 
the election, and took his departure. <A great crowd 
had in the meantime gathered in the street, which 
cheered the Chancellor noisily as he rode away. 


—_——_—_+o+—____ 
PUNNING UPON NAMES. 


Some names seem to invite the trifler to a play 
upon words. General Truman Seymour used to re- 
mark upon the frequency with which people made a 
pun upon one or the other of his names, and said 
that his habit was always to appear to have noticed 
the point then for the first time, and thus to lead the 
punsters to think that they could see more than he. 

When Sir Thomas More was Chancellor of Eng- 
land, it is said that his close attention to his duties 
caused all litigation to come to an end in the Court 
of Chancery,—a result which led to this epigram: 

“When More some years had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain; 
The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again.” 

Some generations ago there was a well-known gen- 
tleman of the name of Manners, who was made Mar- 
quis of Granby. Upon the occasion of his assuming 
the title, these ambiguous lines were circulated: 

“What conquest now will Britain boast, 
Or where display her banners? 
Alas! in Granby she has lost 
True courage and good Manners.” 

One of the best of these stories is told of a Scot- 

tish Member of Parliament, named Dunlop. At a 


large dinner-party, having asserted that no one could | 


make a pun upon his name, he was met with the 
ready reply from one of the guests, “Oh yes, I can. 
Lop off the last syllable, and it is done.” 


— 
THE FOLLY OF THIEVES. 





hours he had spent five hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars of the money. Then a detective placed his hand 
upon his shoulder and walked him to the station- 
house, where he was “held for examination.”” He 
has been held ever since, and will be held behind 
prison bars a good while longer. 

The old policeman who said that all thieves are 
fools, merely expressed a truth that thousands of 
men have tested to their sorrow. 
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SAXON LOG-ROLLING. 


The author of “Life and Society in Eastern Eu- 
rope”’ gives a lively picture of the primitive customs 
still kept up among the Saxon settlers in Hungary. 
The reader who is acquainted with the “log-rollings,” 
the “huskings,” and the ‘apple-bees,” which are 
really society matters in the new settlements of this 
country, will be interested in these Eastern occa- 
sions as perhaps the originals of similar institutions 
here. The author’s Saxon host, after speaking of 
the gypsies and the Wallacks as common farm-hands, 
goes on to explain how the Saxons contrive to make 
themselves independent of such help: 





They do the drudgery for us; but ploughing, sow- 
ing, mowing and reaping, being honorable and manly 
labor, we do ourselves by mutually assisting one an- 
other throughout the busy seasons of the year. 

As soon as the service is over in the church of a 
Sunday, our “honorable” mayor addresses the “hon- 
orable neighbors” assembled in the church porch on 
rainy weather, and under one of the trees in the 
church enclosure, when fine. 

He tells them, for instance, that as it is the season 
of the year when this or that sort of work ought to 
be done, Widow Breitlachner’s fields must be attended 
to first, or whatever other widows’ and orphans’ fields 
have to be ploughed, sowed, or mowed, and then it is 
decided amongst us “honorable neighbors” that so 
many of us shall attend to the widows’ and orphans’ 
crops on the morrow. 

By dint of mutually assisting one another, all the 
out-door farm-work which we cannot entrust to the 
Wallacks is got through, for all Saxons are good 
neighbors, and the interests of all are studied just as 
though they were brothers. The hay-making seasons 
are the busiest of the whole year. 

We are out in the fields all day, and on moonlight 
nights all night, too, and only sleep during a few 
hours in the hottest part of the day, or before the 
rising of the moon. The old men of the village re- 
main over night to look after the safety of our wives 
and children, and a dozen or more of them are told 
off to wander about the streets throughout the night, 
to keep a sharp lookout against the breaking-out of 
fire or the attack of robbers. 

Some of them are mounted when on patrol, and 
they all carry horns with them, which they blow at 
stated intervals, in order that we, away in the mead- 
ows mowing, may know that they are keeping vigi- 
lant watch, and that all at home are safe. There is 
the alarm-horn blown from the church-tower in case 
of anything happening, and on hearing that we all 
rush home to the rescue. It is an old custom which 
has been in vogue amongst us for centuries, but it is 
an excellent one, for all that. 


-_- +r Ke 
OBEDIENT TO THE LETTER. 

The spirit of Casabianca is not dead; at least, it 
was not, some sixteen years ago. Possibly, in these 
modern days, it is slightly mingled with mischief, as 
this story of war-times indicates. An Irishman sta- 
tioned at Pensacola, in 1861, was placed upon picket 
one night on the beach, with orders to walk between 
two points, and to allow no one to pass without whis- 
pering the countersign. 


About midnight the corporal with the relief dis- 
covered, by the moonlight, that the sentinel was up 
to his waist in water, the tide having set in since he 
was posted, 

“Who goes there?” 

“Relief.” 

“Halt, relief; advance, corporal, and give the coun- 
tersign.” 

Corporal.—I am not going in there to be drowned. 
Come out here and let me relieve you. 

Sentinel.—Will I, indade! The liftinant tould me 
not to lave me post. 

Corporal.—Well, then, P'll leave you in the water 
all night (turning away at the moment). 

Sentinel.—Halt! I'll put a hole in ye, if ye pass 
widout the countersign. Thim’s me orders from the 
liftinant (cocking and levelling his gun). 

Corporal.—You stupid, everybody will hear it if I 
baw] it out to you. 

Sentinel.—Yis, me darlint; an’ the liftinant said it 
must be given in a whisper. In wid ye! Me finger’s 
on the trigger, and me gun may go off. 

The corporal had to vield, and wade in to the senti- 
nel, who exclaimed, “Be jabers, it’s well ye’ve come; 
the bastely tide has almost drowned me!’ 
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GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION. 


That we depend upon all the senses for our general 
impressions may easily be ascertained by attempting 
to dispense with the aid of one or more of them. A 
short-sighted, deaf gentleman thus records his im- 
pressions of a solo played upon a bass viol at a re- 
cent English concert: 


The professor then carried upon the platform a 
gigantic beetle, attached to the end of a sort of lamp- 
»0st. He leaned over and fondly embraced it, tick- 
tae its back violently with a long comb. 

The spectators seemed delighted at this display of 
scientific affection. The beetle was apparently quite 
unmoved. 

Then the professor gave a capital imitation of a 
drunken man and a lamp-post. He swayed rapidly 
up and down, clutching at all points. Sometimes his 
fingers quivered passionately upon one spot, like an 
ill-tempered man struggling with an obstinate pair 
of braces. Sometimes he rested momentarily, as 
one rests after a contest with a stiff white tie. 

Finally, he gave a last convulsive tickle to the huge 
beetle, picked himself up from the lamp-post, and 
| carried away the unresisting insect. The audience 
applauded vigorously. 


oo 
RED TAPE. 

The absurdity of official routine when it has crystal- 
lized into forms so delicate that they cannot be bent 
without being shattered, appears in this extract 





The New York policeman who said the other day 
that “all thieves are fools,” uttered a truth which the 
press daily confirms. A few days ago, a young man 
in New York altered a check from six dollars to six 
hundred and twenty dollars, drew the money from 
the bank, and got away with it. 

“How smart!’ says Mr. Thoughtless. 

“How careless in the paying-teller!”” remarks Mr. 
Thoughtful. Take your choice of these comments, 
and consider what followed. 

Having obtained this large sum, the young man 
went about the city, buying everything that young 
men desire, clothes, hats, boots, pins, studs, silk um- 
brellas, and all in the greatest profusion. In five 


which we make from « foreign newspaper. The Em- 


| press of Austria has a farm near Schénbrunn, and is 


| very proud of the produce raised on it. 


She recently sent a fine ham, weighing twenty-two 
younds, to her sister, addressed, ‘“To the Countess de 
rani at Baden, from her sister, the Empress of 
should 


Austria,” but the certificate of origin whic 
have accompanied it was forgotten, and the customs 
at Limbach detained the parcel, and sent to the in- 
spector of markets at Vienna a printed form, which, 
| filled up, read as follows: 
| “A parcel is lying at the customs addressed to the 
| Countess de Trani. Please inform us if the sender, 
| the Empress of Austria, resides at Vienna, and is a 
pork butcher by trade.” The information was re- 
turned, but the inquiry caused no little laughter at 
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All good Grocers sell and recommend Burnett's 
Flavoring Extracts. Housekeepers should ask for and 
insist upon having these goods, and send back the naus- 
eous mess sent home under the name of extracts. [Adv. 
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For the Companion. 


MARTIN GROW. 


It is just a year to the very day, 
When over the mountain, and past the bay, 
Through the roar of wind, and the rush of spray, 


We three—Jack Morton, myself, and Jo— 
Went rushing on through the drifting snow | 
To the lowly ranche of Martin Grow, 


Old Martin Grow, whose hair was white 
With frost, that told of century’s might, 
For he touched a hundred years that night; 


Old Martin Grow, who had made his home 
Just out of reach of the ocean’s foam, 
Where the winds thro’ the whistling tulee’s roam, 


yw there, through the swirling snow, blown fast 
sefore the sweep of the northern blast, 
We saw the light from his window, cast 
By the candle, set with a shaking hand, 


Asa guide, should one in that dreary land 
Get lost in the tulee grass, or sand. 


For though never a woman’s face made bright 
The old man’s home with its fresh delight, 

He set that beacon night after night; 

And though never a child's clear voice was sweet 
In the lonely ranche, and no little feet 

Along its floors made pattering beat, 


Yet every night, when the darkness came, j 
And the sun sank down through a path of flame, | 
That friendly beacon shone out the same; | 





, | 
And often the old man whispered low— 


“They will come, and I may not hear, you know, 
But the light will shine the path to show, 


“And I shall go with them beyond the bay, 

To the far-off land of the breaking day, 

And the heavy years then will fall away; 

“Will fall away like a garment, old 

And rent, and reeking with dust and mould, 
And my long-lost loves L shall once more hold.” 


And then he would stop, and no other word | 
Would tell of the fountains this thought had stirred, 
Like a soul that rings with the song of a bird; 


A bird that once, when the years were long, 
And love through triumph grew brave and strong, 
Made the whole earth glad with its glorious song. 


The storm had come when the sinking sun 
Just half of its western course had won, 
And faded in snow-wrack, bleak and dun; 
nd then like a message, though whence or why, 
Ve never could tell, though we oft would try, 
We heard, or thought so, old Martin’s cry; 


And we saddled fast, and we sped away 
Threugh the rushing wind, and the snow-made gray 
Of that wild and cheerless winter day ; 


Sped on, till we saw the light once more, 
And drew our reins at the well-known door, 
And found old Martin prone on tke floor; | 


Prone on the floor by the window, where 
The candle burnt with unsteady flare, 


In the door’s swift current of restless air, 


We laid his form on the narrow bed, 
For the heart still Muttered, the lips were red 
With the sign that told us he was not dead; 


And we stabled our horses, and there we kept | 
Our watch as the long hours slowly crept | 
Till the silence of midnight by us swept; 


For just as the clock struck twelve there fell 
A sudden hush in the wind’s wild swell, 
Like the silence that follows a passing bell, 


And Martin started, and gladly cried— 
“They are here, they are here, close to my side, 
My babies three, aad my bonnie bride,” 
And his outreached arms drew to their fold 
A treasure that only they could hold, 

That filled his soul with a joy untold; 

And then, from the endless deeps of space, 
A gleam ofthe Father's holy grace 

Shone down on the old man's wt 








ikled face, 
And his weak arms fell, and without a sign, 
Save a colder hand that lay in mine, 

His soul passed out to the life divine; 


Passed out, but not till his beacon light 
Had brought, through the cold and sombre night, 
His lost and loved ones back to his sight. 


—~+> —_— 


For the Companion, 
HE HEARS. 


“Of all that I brought with me from the home 
of my childhood into the world,” said a leading 
business man in the West, ‘the most valuable 
possession was the habit of kneeling to ask God’s 
blessing night and morning. Often it was a mere 
mechanical form; at times, when I was in desper- 





. . ‘ . | 
ate straits, my prayer was a single inarticulate 


groan for help. But it kept alive in me the idea 
that there was a Power stronger than I, than 
meney, or business, or life itself. That idea saved | 
me.” 

An African explorer, one of the first to venture | 
{nto the Dark Continent, wrote, “In all the dan- 
gers through which 1 passed, in the long fever, | 
and even in the criminal ¢ <cesses to which I, a 
young mar and far from home, was a halt-con- | 
senting witness, one thread kept me from sinking | 
and utter ruin. It was the knowledge that on the 
other side of the globe an old, grey-haired woman | 
was praying for me. No man can go utterly to | 
destruction as long as his mother keeps one hand 
on him and the other on God.” 

“‘Arehimedes,” says a great teacher, “only | 
wanted a lever long enough, and a place to rest it, 
to move the world. The lever is prayer. It rests 
upon the promise of God.” 

It is stated that John Wesley was first brought 
to the consideration of religious truth by the 
prayer of a poor servant for him. If this be true, 
that prayer was the lever which lifted not only 
one man’s soul, but ultimately the whole Chris- | 
tian church into life and activity. 





In one of our seaboard cities is an immense 
building which is lighted by electricity. At the | 
touch of a knob in a closet, the countless lamps and 
huge chandeliers flash into radiance, and all the 
vast audience halls glow with light. A sick child, 
the daughter of the janitor, usually presses the 
knob with her little finger, and is made happy by 
knowing that she has given light to thousands of 
people. 


| longest in company with other 


| ply John’s Tom. 


| nounced. 
| known as Saxon forms. 
| their more aristocratic Fitz-John, the precise equiv- 


' would be the same in effect as Jones. 


| Mr. Clay is! 


The poor woman in her closet, the invalid on 
his bed of pain, praying for God's blessing on 


others, put their hands in faith on that Power | 
| the language of Cicero as they were, and at last they 
| saw that Choate was peltin 


that controls the world. They do not see the re- 
sult; they may even die without knowing the 
light that they may have caused to shine in dark 
places; but they have the sure promise that the 
Infinite wisdom and pity heeds their summons, 
and does not turn away from their pleadings. 


+o 
| PATRONYMIC SURNAMES. 


Many and varied as are the sources of our lan- 
guage, they can all be traced in our system of family 
names, which have come, like the people who bear 

| them, from different races of men. The most numer- 
| ous class of all consists of such as are called patro- 
nymics; that is, such names as are formed from the 
father’s baptismal name. This plan is still followed 
in parts of Norway and Sweden, and, we believe, 
universally in Russia. It may be found in use among 
immigrants from those countries who have settled in 
the Northwest. To illustrate this method of naming, 
we will suppose that John Richardson, for instance, 
| has a son whom he christens under the name of 
Peter. This child grows up to manhood, and bears 
the name of Peter Johnson. 


| 
We will now suppose that Peter in his generation | 


has a son, to whom he gives the name Frederick. 
This one in turn becomes Frederick Peterson. It 
would be wrong for him to take the name Johnson, 
for he is John’s grandson. Of course his sons, in 
their turn, will be Fredericksons, and so on, changing 
the family name with every generation. 

How were the girls named? In the same simple 
and truthful manner. But,as they did not found 
families, their names are less familiar in literature. 

I remember a Swedish girl coming direct from her 
home in the old country, to enter an American home 
in Illinois. Her clothing was marked in thread, with 
stitches of regular exactness, and the broad white 
strings of her apron introduced the maiden to all as 
**Anna Jacob’s Dattar.” 

Such a manner of naming cannot be practised 
among people who are changing their domicile and 


| their occupation so frequently as our people are. | 


Where inheritances pass by descent, it would be at- 


| tended with constant difficulties. 


It was, no doubt, for avoiding this trouble in trac- 
ing the descent of property, that the practice of 
changing the family name was given up in England; 
and it was just at this point that this numerous class 
of surnames became fixed. 

Naturally, the change was gradual, and we know 
that it was not complete at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, for there was a marriage license 
issued March 30, 1402, to “Richard Jonson, son of 
John Richardson, of Fishlake.” It would linger 
simple country ways. 

Not only would surnames be formed upon the 
proper form of the baptismal name, but also upon 
any nickname belonging to it, or any foreign way of 
spelling. Jackson is almost as common as Johnson. 
Hanson is the Danish form of the same. Jansen is 
from Norway, and Jensen is from the Netherlands. 

Jones stands for Johns, so that Tom Jones is sim- 
Jenkins is a diminutive of John, 
and equivalent to Johnson. Littlejohn is more pro- 
Jenks comes in with Jones. These are all 
The Normans brought in 


alent of Johnson. 

But these do not by any means exhaust the re- 
sources of this one name. Welsh blood has mingled 
with the English, and, at the same time, Welsh 
names have been adopted. 

Their form of John is Evan, so that Evans is the 
equivalent of Jones or Johnson. They give us still 
another form of the name. The prefix ap in Welsh 
has the same meaning as the affix son in English. 
This prefix combines with the name, so that ap-Evan 
becomes Bevan as a surname equivalent to Johnson. 

The Latin form of John, Johannes, is still used in 
some college catalogues, and in certain limited cir- 
cles. From this we have the patronymic Johanson, 
brought here often from Scandinavia. Upjohn seems 
to be of Flemish origin, as if for oop-John, which 
It will oceur 
to the reader that at the time family names were be- 
coming established in England there was a chance 
that hundreds of families should take the same 
name, without there being the slightest relationship 
among them. 


~~ 
+r 


PELTING A CHAIRMAN. 


Great and learned as was Rufus Choate, he never 
depressed his associates by patronizing them, or by 
making them conscious of their inferiority to him- 
self. They enjoyed drawing him out, knowing that 
they would be instructed and stimulated, without be- 
ing forced to sit at the feet of a master who put on 
the airs of ‘‘superior intelligence.” ‘You remember 
that fine passage in Southey;” “I need not remind 
you that Burke, on this point, says ;” “You, of course, 





| recollect Cicero’s statement as to the problem in 


question ;” “You have doubtless often felt the force 
of De Quincey’s remark ;” ‘You need not be reminded 
of that grand sentence in Hooker.” 


“Such,” says Mr. Whipple, who knew Choate well, 
“were his ordinary ways of introducing allusions to 
authors of note, whose works were lodged as securely 
- his brain as they were on the shelves of his 
ibrary.”’ 

He stimulated his companions by making them 

think well of themselves, and that they were doing 
their share of the conversation. Henry Clay also 
had this art, and sent men from his society, not with 
the thought that they had been conversing with “the 
great Henry Clay,” but with the feeling, “Well, I 
didn’t do so badly, after all. What a charming host 
He puts every guest at his best.” 
Mr. Whipple, in the charming book from which we 
quote, tells an amusing story of how, on one occa- 
sion, Mr. Choate used this graceful subterfuge of ex- 
pression to punish one of the “solid men of Boston,” 
for dragging him out of a sick bed and upon the plat- 
form of Faneuil Hall. 

The persistent man was chairman of the meeting, 
and those who knew Choate saw from the humor. 
ously wicked look in his eyes, when he rose to speak, 
that mischief was brewing for the man who had in- 
vaded his sick-room. 

“You, Mr. Chairman,” he began, “called upon me 
last Thursday, and demanded that I should address 
the Whigs of Boston to-night. I respectfully in- 
formed you that, owing to ill-health and the pressure 
of my professional engagements, it was utterly im- 
possible for me to be present on this occasion, and 
accordingly here I am.’ 

This amusingly illogical result caused the audience 
to roar with laughter, while the knowing ones, nudg. 
ing each other, said, ‘‘He’s going for our chairman!” 

‘hat chairman was one of the ablest business men 
of Boston, but he was no scholar, and knew as little 
of Latin as of Cherokee. Now and then Choate 
hurled at the chairman long resounding sentences 
from Cicero, prefacing the quotations with such mock 
deferential remarks as these : 

“As you, Mr. Chairman, well remember;” ‘As 








not take the joke. They, too, were ignorant of Latin, | 
but they liked to hear the rolling, resounding sen- 
tences of the unintelligible language. 

They knew that the chairman was as ignorant of 


him as a punishment. 
Their sense of humor was delighted with the malicious 
fun. They shouted and laughed at every preface 
which ushered in a Latin quotation; and when 
Choate sat down, amid clapping of hands and stamp- 
ing of feet, men turned to their neighbors, saying : 
“Wasn’t it jolly? Didn’t he punish him? He’ll 
never again force Choate to speak against his will, 
until he himself has learned Latin and read Cicero!” 


—+>__—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 
MY MUSES. 


I cannot think apart 
From the mountain and the sea, 
From the dew upon the grass, 
From the daisy on the lea; | 
From the forest leaves, that whisper 
Where the wild wind passes by; 
From the clouds, that float like ships 
On the ocean of the sky; 
From the stars, that gem the darkness 
Of the deep eternal blue; 
From the foam-crests of the billows, 
And the dip of the seamew; 
From the prattle of the children, 
From the look that understands; 
From the smile of true affection, | 
from the grasp of friendly hands; 
From the peal of happy laughter, 
From the sympathy of tears; 
For the solitude that teaches, 
From society that cheers. 





All nature is my comrade, 
My teacher and my friend; 
My best of boon companions, 
To give, to share, to lend; 
It feeds my heart and spirit \ 
Whenever I would write, 
And guides me and inspires me 
In all that | indite, 
Idle the song or poem 
May seem to sordid men; 
But heart is in my meaning, 
And love is in my pen! 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


+o 


AN INDIAN DISARMED. 

In the following good story 
readers to judge what it was 
for the Apache. Was it the teacher’s hospitality or 
her courage which won his heart? Something of 
both, perhaps. One thing, at all events, we feel sure 
of: stolid as he may have been, he must have felt both 
surprise and admiration at the white woman’s spirit. 


we must leave it to our 
which proved too much 


“An Apache, in full war-paint, stalked into an 
Indian school at Albuquerque, New Mexico, one day. 
The children were immediately terrified, and trem- 
blingly told us he was a ‘bad Indian.’ They said an 
uncle of one of our boys had killed his brother, and 
they feared he had come for revenge. As it was din- 
ner-time, I saw nothing better to do than to have the 
children marched into the dining-room, as usual. We 
keep open house to Indians at all times, and treat 
them as distinguished guests, so I motioned to our 
Apache to take a seat at the table. He sat down, 
terrible in his war-paint, and laid two loaded revolvers 
before him. The children began to tremble. 

“T summoned all my courage and said, ‘Put those 
revolvers on the window.’ 

“The Apache never moved. The cook placed be- 
fore him a cup of coffee and a bowl of soup. 

“*Take away that coffee and soup,’ I commanded, 
with my heart in my mouth, adding, to the Indian, 
‘You shall not have them until you put those revol- 
vers on the window.’ 

“Trembling for her life, the cook obeyed. When 
the Apache saw his dinner removed he deliberately 
rose, picked up his revolvers, and—shall I ever forget | 
that terrible moment ?—quietly laid them on the win- 
dow. His dinner was restored to him; he ate it in} 
silence, and then, taking up his property, walked out | 
without a word. 

“I did not see him again for years. But this last 
time, on my way home, as I was waiting in the train | 
at Santa Fé, my terrible Apache, in all his feathers 
and war-paint, got into the car and walked its whole 
length, as if looking for some one. My blood ran 
cold. He then left the car and returned with a dozen 
other braves, as horrible as himself. He introduced 
them all, and all must shake hands.” — Harriet 
Phillips, in Philadelphia Times. 


+o>——___— 
INDULGING A CHILD’S CAPRICE. 


If a child cries for the moon, he ought to have it, 
seems the motto of some unwise parents, who forget 
that the child has to be taught some self-denial, or 
when he becomes a man he will be a selfish tyrant, 
obnoxious to himself and every one else. Humoring 
a child’s caprices may not only tend to spoil him, but 
put others to great inconvenience and loss, as in an 
incident related by Lady Brassey. 

A bridge which the Sultan had ordered to be con- 
strueted in Constantinople was to have been finished 
by a particular day, but the contractor found that 
this would be impossible with Turkish workmen, un- 
less he worked day and night. This he obtained 
leave to do, and the necessary lights and torches were 
supplied at the Sultan’s expense. 

All went well for a time, till the unfortunate con- 








tractor was told that he must open the bridge to let 
a ship from the dock-yard pass through some time 
before the bridge was finished. 

He said it was impossible, as he would have to pull | 
everything down, and it would take two or three | 
months to replace the scaffolding and pile-driving | 
machines. But the Ministers of Marine and Finance | 
said, “If the Sultan says it must be done, it must, or | 
we shall lose our places, if not our heads.” 

So the ship came out, at a cost of a little over one 
hundred thousand pounds, and a delay of three | 
months in the completion of the bridge, all because 
the Sultan found his small son crying in the harem 
one day, the child’s grief being that, though he had 
been promised to be made an admiral, he could not 
see his flag hoisted on his particular ship from the 
nursery windows. So a large iron-clad was brought 
out from the dock-yard, and moored in front of Dol- 
mabagtcheh, to gratify his infant mind, thus causing 
enormous inconvenience to the town for months, to 
say nothing of the waste of money, of which the 
Sultan paid very little, and for the loss of which, I 
imagine, he cared still less. 








+) 
BOYS’ BLUNDERS. 


An English schoolmaster says that boys’ blunders 
imply nimbleness of mind and vividness of imagina- 
tion. Among the causes of their errors are false 
analogy, association of ideas, love of rhyme, and a 
desire to substitute something familiar and intelligi- 
ble for something unfamiliar and unintelligible. 

English sailors changed “Bellerophon,” the name | 
of an iron-clad, which had for them no meaning, into 
“Bully Ruffian,” which conveyed a definite idea. | 

With a similar desire to substitute the intelligible 
for the unintelligible, an English boy, doing an ex- | 





you, Mr. Chairman, eannot forget;” “As you, Mr. | amination paper, amended Milton’s line, ‘In heaven | 


Chairman, must often have recalled to your memory | yele’ 


in the present strife of irreconcilable factions in this 
| terrible crisis of our country.” 
The chairman smiled blandly, and nodded his head 


' jn approval; but at first the mass of the auditors did ' birch that makes you weep.” The “spoiler’s 


d Euphrosyne.” Seeing no sense in the obsolete 
word “ycleped,” meaning called, he made Milton | 
state that “In heaven yelped Euphrosyne.” 
Another boy described a “weeping birch” = ai 
and” 


was said, by a boy who evidently had not an indul- 
gent father, to mean, “father’s hand, because he 


| spoils you.” 


A boy enriched geography by the “Isthmus of 
Panorama,” meaning that of Panama. Another, 
being asked to state what he knew of John Wesley, 
wrote, “Wesley was the founder of the Wesleyan 
Chapel, who was afterwards called Lord Welling- 
ton’’—whose family name, Wellesley, the boy associ- 
ated with that of the great Methodist. 

The method of teaching history in some English 
schools evidently fails to stamp facts on a boy’s 
memory. ‘‘Luther,” wrote one boy, “introduced 
Christianity a thousand years ago; his birthday was 
in November, 1883. He was once a pope; he lived in 
the time of the Rebellion of Worms.” 

“Socrates,” wrote another, “was no use at fight- 
ing; he was very ugly; he had a flat nose; his eyes 


| stuck out; he destroyed some statues, and had to 


drink the shamrock.” 
en 
TOLD HER FORTUNE. 


The gift of prophecy has been one of the most 
absurd claims made by gypsies. Their practice of 
the pretended art has owed its success wholly to the 
credulity of their simple-minded dupes. A writer 
upon the subject relates two incidents to show how 
much superior to the supernatural gift, as itis thought, 
is the clear judgment of a sensible person: 

A member of the Society of Friends, living in Suf- 


| folk, left home one morning, but soon returned un- 


expectedly. To his surprise, a young gypsy gir) was 
in the kitchen with his two servants, both of whom 
she was amusing by telling their fortunes. The gypsy 
apologized. 

“Oh,” said the gentleman, “art thou able to tell 
what is in the future?” 

“Oh yes,” was the girl’s brief, but timid reply. 

“Then when thou hast done with my servants,” 
said the master, “come into my sitting-room. I want 
to speak to thee.” e 

Probably thinking that he also wished to have his 
fortune told, and that his purse was worth more than 
those of the girls, the gypsy obeyed, went to his room 
and took a seat. 

Repeating his question as to her pm one abilities, 
the gentleman reached his hand to a horsewhip, and 
then said, in a stern voice, ‘‘“Now I know thou art an 
impostor, for hadst thou known anything of the 
future, thou wouldst have known that when I told 
thee to come up into my room it was my intention to 
horsewhip thee.” 

At the Bradford West Riding Court, before Joshua 
Pollard, Esquire, an elderly woman was lately charged 
with having followed the vocation of fortune-telling. 

“Can you tell your own fortune?” inquired Mr. 
Pollard. 

The woman said she could not. 

“Very well, then,” he continued, “I will tell it for 
you, and commit you for three months to the House 
of Correction at Waketield.” 


—+>r 
“DE TELEGRAPH.” 


The victories of peace and the achievements of 
scientific men impress certain minds very much in 
the same way that military exploits move them. 
Indeed, the arts of peace and of war are so far con- 
founded that the discoverer is honored with a mili- 
tary title. The negroes of the South have been struck 
with especial admiration for scientific success. After 
the war, one of them was reported as enlightening 
his fellows upon the invention of the telegraph. 


“De Lord does eberyting. He puts de tings in de 
Yankeeman’s head to du ’em, an’ dey duz’em. Dar 
was de big Franklin up Norf, dat made de telegraph. 
Did ye eber hear tell ob him?” 

“Neber! neber!” responded all the negroes. 

Then, with a look of supreme contempt for the 
ignorance of his audience, the orator proceeded : 

“Dis great Franklin, Cap’n Franklin, he tort he’d 
kotch de litening an’ make de telegraph; so he flies a 
big kite way up to de heabens, an’ he puts de string 
in de bottle dat hab nufing init. — 

“Den he holds de bottle in one hand, an’ he holds 
de cork in de udder hand. Down comes de litening, 
an’ fills de bottle full up, an’ Cap’n Franklin he dun 
cork him up mighty quick, an’ kotched de litening 
an’ made de telegraph. But it was de Lord—de Lord, 
not Cap’n Franklin—dat did all dis.” 

The n.omentary silence was broken by a deep gur- 
gle from a stolid-looking negro, as he exclaimed, 
“Did he kotch de bottle fudl ob litening, an’ cork him 
up? Golly! I tort he wud hab busted hisself!” 

“So he wud! so he wud!” roared the orator; “but, 
ye see, ’twas all de Lord—de Lord’s a-doing it.” 


a 
A SENSITIVE MONKEY. 


Dogs and other pets are often keenly alive to praise 
and blame, and seem to know almost infallibly 
whether they are being well or ill spoken of. The 
extremest case of which we ever read was that of a 
canary which died from grief at being harshly ad- 
dressed by its mistress. 





Here is an anecdote which shows that monkeys are 
not wanting in sensibility of the same interesting and 
amiable sort. It is quoted from Mr. Bates’s ‘Nat- 
uralist on the Amazons.” He calls the creature 
“most ridiculously tame,” and adds: 

“Tt was an old female, which accompanied its own- 
er, a trader on the river, in all his voyages. By wa 
of giving me a specimen of its intelligence and feel- 
ing, its master set to and rated it soundly, calling it 
scamp, heathen, thief, and so forth, all through the 
copious Portuguese vocabulary of vituperation. 

“The poor monkey, quietly seated on the ground, 
seemed to be in sore trouble at this a, of anger.” 
It began by looking earnestly at him, then it whined, 
and lastly rocked its body to and fro with emotion, 
crying piteously, and passing its long, gaunt arms 
continually over its forehead; for this was its habit 
when excited. 

“At length its master altered his tone. 

“It’s all a lie, my old woman; you’re an angel, & 
flower, a good, affectionate old creature.’ 

“Immediately the poor monkey ceased its wailing, 
and soon after came over to where the man sat.” 


UNCONVINCED. 

Many and strange are the innocent sophistries of 
childhood in gaining its point. How quickly they 
learn even to distrust the evidence of their senses! A 
little girl who was addicted to a prodigal use of sugar 
upon her oatmeal, had been put upon an allowance 
of a reasonable number of spoonfuls. 


One morning she had been given the specified 
quantity, but presently asked, “Mamma, may I have 
just one spoonful more?” 

“No, dear.” 

By-and-by some one noticed that the little girl was 
sitting sulkily before her untasted plate, and inquired, 
“Why don’t you eat your oatmeal, Kitty?” 

“T can’t; it isn’t sweet enough.” 

“Nonsense!” said mamma. ‘Don’t bea little fuss- 
budget. Try a spoonful, and you'll like it.” . 

“But if you only knew how sour it is!” said Kitty, 
tragically. 

Mamma good-naturedly took a spoonful. 

“Eat it immediately, dear,” she said, with decision. 
“It tastes quite sweet enough.” 

Kitty obediently took up her spoon, but she had 
one more remark to make: 

“It may taste sweet,” she said, resignedly, “but, 


mamma, it isn’t sweet.’ 
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For the Companion. 
THE LOST BABY. 


Where’s the baby? is the cry 
That echoes through the house; 
Where’s the baby? Here he is, 
As still as any mouse. 
And like a mouse he’s nibbling 
A brand-new loaf of bread! 
*Neath the loaf are tiny feet, 
O’er it, a curly head. 





One more loaf, in case of 
need, 
He has beside him here, 
Stolen from the pantry 
shelf 
By this wee laddie dear. 


‘‘Here’s the thief that stole 
my bread!” 
Cries grandma in delight. 
“Off to prison he must go!” 
And then she hugs him 
tight. 
ADA ELSIE LOCKE. 


@ 
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For the Companion. 
OUR DOLLS. 


When May was a very 
little girl, some one gave 
her a rag baby, almost as 
large as herself. Its face 
and hair were carefully 
inked, and I am bound 
to confess that it wasn’t 
very pretty, but May 
thought it was perfectly 
charming. 

She named it “Abby,” 
for the lady who gave it 
to her; and impressed, I 
suppose, by its size and 
plumpness, promptly ad- 
ded the rather uncompli- 
mentary adjective ‘‘fat,” 
and “Fat Abby” it re- 
mained to the end of its 
days. 

May loved Fat Abby 
devotedly. She was her 
inseparable companion 
day and night, and like 
the little lamb in the 
story ,— 

“Every where that Mary 
went,” Fat Abby ‘was 
sure to go.” 

She held royal sway for 
many a year, and actually 
grew gray in the service, 
descending finally to us 
younger ones, and, I am 
sadly afraid, ending her 
days in the rag-bag. 

Only think of dear old 
Fat Abby sold for so 
much a pound! 


After Fat Abby had 
departed this life, there 


lived a whole family of 
small dolls in a delightful 
house that father made 
us. 

A deep trunk, set on 
end, and fitted with two 
shelves, made an imposing 
three-story mansion. 

The lower floor was the 
kitchen, and there was a 
nicely papered wall, a 
closet with dishes, and a 
deep iron fireplace, with 
brass andirons and a lit- 
tle iron kettle hung above. 

We could really make 
a fire, only we never must, unless some of the 
grown-up people took care of it and us. 

We had a darling little copper teakettle, though, 
about as large as a silver quarter, and we could 
really boil water in it. 

A plump black doll presided over this kitchen, 
and very neat and nice she kept it. 

Poor Topsy! Her fate was tragic! 

One day Lizzie Ames came in to play with us, 


and seeing a hammer lying conveniently near, | 


took up poor Topsy, and with one blow knocked 
off her head! 

Then she put down the hammer with great un- 
concern, remarking, ‘‘“My mother never allows 
me to pay for things I break,” and coolly walked 
off home. 

Now, wasn’t that horrid? And our poor dolls | 
had to do all their own work ever after. 

The second floor was a pretty parlor, with pict- 


| head was made of a walnut, 


soft crimson, with a real little ‘‘tidy” on the back, 


| which was always grandma’s chair. 


Her 
with the eyes and 
mouth marked with ink, and she had little wire 


Grandma was such a delightful old lady! 


| spectacles, a pretty muslin cap, and a dainty white 


kerchief pinned over her black silk dress. She 
was a famous knitter, that grandma, and always 
had her work in her hand. 

Then there was a very pretty mamma, who was 
always particularly well-dressed, because Grace 
took charge of her wardrobe, and she was a fa- 
mous little dressmaker. 

There were various small children, and one 
dear little thing who was an invalid. She hada 
night-cap on, tied under her chin with pink 
strings (all china, you know), and when Uncle 
Frank gave her to me, I wondered what I should 
do about it daytimes; for of course little girls | 
don’t go round all day with night-caps on! | 





a hl . . ] 
There was one large arm-chair, covered with | 





Then there was a great box of ladies who used 
to attend all the balls (for the family were ex- | 
tremely gay) and who came to call very often. 

When the second daughter was married, all the 
dolls in the neighborhood came, and there was a 
magnificent array of wedding-gifts, cut from a | 
silver-ware book. 

And such a feast! Beautiful fish of a brilliant 
red or yellow candy were served whole, and there 
were cocoanut macaroons, and chocolate-creams 


But the very queen of all the dolls was a beau- 


and all sorts of lovely things. | 
| 


tiful great wax creature, with luxuriant curls of | 
soft brown hair, and eyes as blue as a summer | 
sky. 


She was a “‘wedding-present” to Grace and me, | 


for when Uncle Frank stopped in New York on 
his wedding journey, home came this lovely doll, 
and proud enough we were of her. Her name was 
Hattie. 


| 
Mother made her lovely underclothes, and one | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


I am lovely in color, though harsh in my song, 
But I mimic the music about me; 

To judges of every degree I belong, 
And no jury’s complete without me; 


Iam seen in America at my best, 
Though my home is in far-off Japan; 
But, Vil candidly tell you, 
I’m always in jest, 








So beware, as my words 
you scan. 


2. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


1. An animal in an orna- 
ment worn as a preserva. 
tive against evil. 

2. A boy in a disorder. 

3. An insect in an animal. 

4. Something very small in 
a skeleton. 

5. A human being in a 
quadruped. 

6. A piece of money in a 
fisherman’s boat. 

7. A heap of hay in an in- 
sect. OLIVE Brown. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 





The following anagrams 
compose the names of noted 
essayists and historians. 


- Noharm, please, world. 
Then T hug L. 
All chambers. 
Thus a-mobbing a clay 
boatman 
- L Mope, jolly hot thorn, 
6. Wist, I prick, : mangle 





cloth. A. G. 
4. 
HISTORICAL QUESTION. 
i A squire, a country gentle- 
<i man, 
Ss A knight, —’tis all the 
—= same ;— 
! i This was the meaning of the 
i _. word 
MW Phat fixed a statesman’s 
! name. 
. Abroad to foreign courts he 
went 
On embassies of high in- 
tent. 
With Prussia he a treaty 
made 


Of amity and friendly trade. 
What statesman made such 
terms to thrive 
In seventeen hundred 

eighty-five ? 


5. 
CONNECTED SQUARES. 
. 2 * * * + @ 2 

* *# & 2 Se @ 


Left-hand Square; 1, Be- 
yond the reach of. 2, To 
protest. 3, Withered. 4, 
Found in all forests. 

Right-hand Square; 1, 
Pertaining to the mouth. 2, 
A part. 3, An exclammation 
expressive of sorrow. 4, 
Smaller. 

Connected.— Top: A poem 
describing the life and man- 
ners of shepherds. Bottom: 
What many prairies are. 

AROOSTOOK. 


6. 
PUZZLE. 
The end of 
thing, 
The centre of the earth, 
The leader of a mighty band, 
And twins who dwell in 
Russian land, 
Though not of Russian 
birth. 
These make a carpet soft 
and neat; 
Some think it good enough 
to eat, A. M. P. 


every living 


Conundrums. 
Ww hy are weevils like car- 
xets? They are sometimes 
ingrain. 








THE LOST BABY. 


But it was soon decided, for some one sat down 
on her the very first day, and broke both her 
arms, so she was always kept in bed in one of the 
pretty little rooms at the top of the house, which 
we called the nursery. 

The other children were very good to her, and 
| would sit by her bed and amuse her for hours, 
| without complaining at all. 
| There were only two bed-rooms in the house, 
which was its greatest fault, but we tried to make 
up for it by having those two particularly nice, 
with pretty little beds, lace-trimmed pillows, 
| dainty white sheets, and little wash-stands, with 
wls and pitchers. 

Sometimes we fitted up two extra rooms in 
| another box, which formed the fourth story, but 
| it wasn’t very satisfactory. You know if the top- 
| most story of your house was liable to be knocked 
| off any time, you wouldn’t take much comfort 











ures on the walls, drapery curtains, and a mirror | in it. 


in a gilt frame. It had a centre-table, pretty 
sofas and chairs, and was quite luxurious. 


One set of our paper-dolls we called ‘‘the fam- 
ily,” and played with usually. 








day Grace and I led her up to a real dress-maker’s, 
and she made her a pink cashmere dress that just 
matched her cheeks. It was her ‘‘only wear” for 
a long time, till Grace was old enough to model 
another from it. 

But she had shoes in profusion; a pretty little 
pair of bronze slippers, with brown bows, a pair 
of green kid boots with red strings, and another, 
which we thought finest of all, with the fronts of 
delicate pink kid, and the backs of black. 

She used to shine in hats and bonnets, too; a 
velvet turban with a band of guinea-hen’s feathers, 
and a white lace bonnet, with a wreath of green 
leaves around it, drooping gracefully at one side, 
being considered most stylish. 

Dear old wax doll! she is still in existence; but 
the brown curls are sadly rough, and the pink 
cheeks faded; and alas for her poor nose! the end 
is gone altogether. But as Mr. Kingsley says, in 
his charming little poem: 

“Yet for old sake’s sake she Is still, dears, 





The prettiest doll in the world.” 





What will make a pin in- 
dustrious? S$ will make a 
in spin. 
What number is that to which if you add some- 
thing the sum will be nothing? N added to one makes 
none. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Ap-ril. 
Red Lake, Orange, Yellow Sea, Green Bay, Blue 
wiowstiion, Indigo Bird, Violet ere 
“« =gear. 
=barn, tarn. 


=hedge. 
4 cae 


3. ist couplet=land. 5th 
( change. 6th ‘“ 
= © ) legend &th ‘“ 


strange. ss 
3d ** Ss =be, one. 10th j cuckoo bush. 
4th ‘ =oh! lo! 

4. S@aegzeaeoertoevuvst y 
HE PTAHEDRON 
AvuUDaciouwustyY 
KNOoOWNOTHING 
we rtrteeeterareies 
SvuBSIJIUNCTION 
PADDLUEBOXE 8S 
BoucatTtiONnaAt. 
BezwzesavViwzss 
RETROSPECT S 
E CLESIrtARCH 


Cc 
Primals : SHAKESPEARE. 
Diagonals ; Epw1N BooTtH. 


5. Jonquil (John-quill). 
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The Youth’s Companion Is published weekly. The 

‘eis $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
CRIPTIONS can commence at any 
1 





Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-Oflice Money Order, Bank 
Check, Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never 
almost sure to w 
and be lost, or e 
silver to us In a 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes 





through the mail. 
* through the envelope 
it is stolen. Persons who send 
etter must do it on their own 


he sent 
pal 


















are not a safe means of sending money, 

Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-oftice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued, 

Renewals, —Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
seription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-otlice address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your eee is sent. 
our books unless this is done, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 









For the Companion, 
GALL-STONES. 


The bile aids in promoting the peristaltic or worm- 
like motion of the intestines, and the digestibility of 
fat. It flows constantly from the liver, where it is 
secreted, into the duodenum,—the first portion of the 
intestines, about six inches long,—and also into the 
gall bladder, to be poured out as wanted upon the 
half-digested food in its passage from the stomach. 
A large part of the bile is re-absorbed from the intes- 
tines into the system. 

About seven-eighths of it is water. Of the rest, 
some five-sevenths are salts of different kinds, one- 
fifth mucus and pigment, or coloring matter, one-four- 
teenth fats; and about one part in fifty-four is what 
is called cholesterine, and is supposed to be the waste 
of nerve tissue. 


Insignificant as this cholesterine is in quantity,— | 


less than three parts in one thousand of the bile,—it 
forms the greater part of most gall-stones. 
it hardens 
around casts thrown from the finer ducts of the liver. 

They are formed in the liver, where some remain, 


with the pigment, or coloring matter, 


enlarge, and give rise to abscesses. Others are car- 
ried into the gall bladder, where they may grow by 
constant accretion. 

They may occur either singly, or in small or large 
numbers in the bladder. When they are numerous, 
they vary in size, from the fraction of a grain to ten 
or twelve grains; most of them, however, are of 
nearly uniform size, between two or three grains. 

rhe solitary gall-stone is supposed to be one that 
has been left after the smaller ones have been ex- 
pelled. Continuing to enlarge, it may fully block up 
the passage, and cause the gall bladder to be greatly 
distended with mucus. Such cases require the sur- 
geon's knife, and the operation is a sure one and ex- 
ceedingly safe. 

Sometimes the stone, causing inflammation and 
suppuration, works its own way out, either through 
the side, or into the intestines, or into the cavity of 
the abdomen. In the last case it is fatal. 

It is generally the smaller stones which cause the 
intense pain of biliary The duct 
acutely inflamed by the passage of the first, and then 
by others following through the inflamed passage in 
rapid succession. 


colie. becomes 


Powerful opiates are necessary 
during their passage. 

It is believed that certain waters prevent their 
formation. Of this, however, there is no satisfactory 
proof. 


+> 


INCONSIDERATE. © 


The nobility of the world of art have sometimes to 
complain of rather exacting treatment from the roy- 


alty crowned with gold that appears to the eye. | 


Kings and courtiers are only too ready to believe that 
poets and musicians exist only for their entertain- 
ment, and when such artists venture to assert the 
contrary, the world of aristocracy opens wide its eyes 
in horror. 

At one time, Johann Strauss took his orchestra for 
a tour in Russia, and many were the musician's quaint 
experiences in that country. One day he received 
the Empress’s command to attend her, with his band, 
at the park of her summer resort. Upon his arrival 
there, he was informed by the chamberlain on duty 
that he would be obliged to rehearse his entire pro- 
gramme publicly in the park three times, before play- 
ing to the Czarina. 

“But for what reason?” exclaimed the composer. 

“No reason is given. Such are her Majesty's or- 
ders,” was the reply, and he had nothing to do but 
obey. 
ever, When he observed that during the rehearsals 
the empty court carriage was drawn slowly backward 
and forward by the horses, in front of the stand 
where his orchestra was playing. 

At the final performance, the meaning of this 
strange proceeding became apparent. Owing to an 


attack of gout, the Empress was obliged to recline in | 


the carriage with her foot upon a cushion, through- 
out the concert, and rehearsals had been necessary in 
order to accustom the horses to the sounds produced 


by a full band. 


It is | 


our name cannot be found on | 


Mixing | 


His astonishment waxed still greater, how. | 


At the end of the concert, an exalted court digni- 
tary commanded Strauss to follow him to his own 
rooms, and there placed him before a piano, saying, 
“Now be good enough to play me all the newest 
Vienna dance-music.” 

Although greatly fatigued, Strauss complied, but 
after he had played continuously for over an hour, he 
came toa stop, observing, “I presume that will be 
sufficient.” 

“I am not at all tired,” coolly replied his Excel- 
lency. 

“But I am,” said Strauss, rising from the instru- 
ment. 

Justifiable as was the remark, it is said that he 
came very near being sent to Siberia for ‘“‘disrespect- 
ful behavior, unprecedented in a person of his condi- 
tion.” 

en 
WILY RABBIT. 


Hares are not generally accredited with as much 
cunning as is ascribed to them in Uncle Remus'’s sto- 
ries; but in the following incident even Brer Rabbit 
himself might have been proud of the craftiness dis- 
played by one of his descendants when pursued by a 
| hound : 





The hound started the “cottontail’”’ in a piece of 
short brush on a hillside. The hunter could witness 
| the race at a great distance, and soon saw the rabbit 
| making a circle. As he appeared emerging from the 
brush, he was seen to stop suddenly. 

On rushed the hound, and as he lowered his head 
to seize the little animal, the rabbit gave a spring to 
one side, and the dog doubled up like a ball. While 
he was letting himself out, the rabbit was making 
time on the back track. 

The hound was soon in full pursuit again, but the 
rabbit led the dog to where two saplings grew close 
together from an old root. He then stopped as be- 
| fore, and waited until the dog was almost upon him, 
when he leaped between the two saplings, while the 
dog attempted to follow. 

But there was barely room for the rabbit, and the 
hound was caught in the crotch and badly injured. 
The rabbit turned and looked at his enemy a minute, 
and was soon lost in the thicket. The dog started 
immediately for home, and no amount of coaxing 
could induce him to continue the hunt. 


——— 
“HOW IS YOUR THINK?” 

A Nez Perce Indian, having some cattle to sell, 
wrote the following concise letter to a cattle-dealer 
in Kansas. Some of the boys who are studying | 
| Latin, and cannot get the words in their proper | 
| order, may think this Indian is a noble Roman. But 
| he isn’t. 








Oakland Agency, I. T., May 1, 1886. 
Dear Sir.—I want you get it in my cattle cow. I 

had four cow milk and four little calves, and one 
| steer. I think you get it $135 for 9 cattle cow, not 
| much but cheap for it I call. 
| If you want and you get it these nine cattle cow, 
and let me know your think how is your think about 
| that cattle. if you wants some more cattle cow & 
you tell to me, how much you want more some cattle 
| & you will write to me how is your think. 

now. you. get it these nine cattle cow, about it $135 
and I want you get it some more cattle cow, some- 
| body wants to sell it cow, now I tell you good cow is 
| worth 850 one cow short horn best cow, Arkansas 
| city but not same is here. I had 6 cow more, and 
another six cattle cow, and you tell me, how is your 
think for cattle cow Thats all Yours Truly 

PETER PLATER. 

| or Thomas H. Peters let me know some about 
| your think.—New York Tribune. 
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WHAT SHE SWALLOWED. 


An incident,—some people would think it should 
be called an accident,—which is reported to have hap- 
| pened to a lady residing at Sevastopol, a suburb of 
Des Moines, Iowa, shows the advisability of looking 
into water before drinking. 


She went to the well one evening after dark and 
drew a pail of water. In swallowing a glass of it she 
felt a peculiar sensation in her throat, but gave the | 
matter no thought, and picking up the bucket, went 
into the house. 

A short time afterward she again felt a tickling 
sensation in her throat, and at once conjectured that 

she had swallowed something unusual while at the 
| well. She told her husband of the occurrence, and he 
immediately went for a doctor, who soon arrived, 
heard the story, and concluded that the woman had 
swallowed a leach or snail. 

He administered a powerful emetic, and the woman 
was soon relieved of a living lizard about one and a 
half inches long. She was not really frightened until 

| she saw the long-tailed creature. Then she fainted. 





| > 
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| NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
| 


“It is never too late to mend,” says the proverb of 
which the following is an illustration. A boy who 
| had been known as “bad” grew up to be a most esti- 
| mable man, and assumed a position of responsibility 
in a bank. 


Under the stress of temptation he became a de- 
faulter, and subsequently was arrested, tried and 
served a term in a State Prison. 

Determined not to let his life become a complete 
wreck through one false step, he set persistently at 
work to do better. After serving out his time he 
went West, and by indomitable energy amassed a for- 
tune. Unfailing kindness and honesty won him 
many friends, and to-day, notwithstanding his past 
history, he is a beloved and respected citizen. 


| + 

| 

| HIGHER EDUCATION, 
“Yes, sir; I'm in favor of this higher education for 


weemin,” said a progressive old farmer at a school- 
board meeting. 


| “IT think it’s a good thing for ’em, and I’m goin’ to 
have my gals put clean through compound fractions 
| and the first part of gogerfy; and I do’ know but I'll 
let ’em tech a little grammar. I tell you, gintlemen, 

| the world is a-pergressin’, an’ we’ve got to pergress 
with it or git left.” 
ee 

WHAT KIND? 


A joke sometimes wastes its sweetness on the des- 
ert air. 


A Boston gentleman was accosted by three waiters 
| 


at a New York restaurant with, ‘Soup, sah?” 
| Turning his spectacles upon them rather severely, 
| the Bostonian demanded, ‘Is it compulsory?” 

“No, sah, I tink not, sah. It’s mock turtle!” re- 
plied the sable trio. 


| ‘ais 


A PATENT incubator had been sent home, and 
mamma patiently explained its purpose to little Rus- 
sell. About three o'clock that afternoon he went up 
to her, and said, gently pulling her skirt, “Mamma, 
let’s put an egg in now, and have a nice little chicken 
| ready for papa when he comes home to dinner!” 
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pers, which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 ets, 

of sheets to Ib. cost of envelopes, ete. 

0z.: express often cheaper, 

getting ‘K aclub, or large order, 
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ORGAN Piane Go. 


For a Cough or Sore Throat “Srown’s Bronchial 

Troches” are a simple remedy. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 
a 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a peculiar medicine, en- 


tirely different from any other, Try it! [Adr. 
opi i Established 35 Years. Everywhere recognized 
Hartshorn’s Shade Rollers are the best. Notice as Standard Instruments. New a 


Elegant Designs. Fully War- 


ranted, Catalogues Free, 
| Factory and Warerooms, Tremont St, op. Waltham St. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


name of STEWART HARTSHORN, in seript, on label. 


New Aster, “The Pearl.” 


A most striking and beautiful Aster, in two 
colors—Bright Rose and Pure White, each color, 
25 cents per packet. Parties ordering seed will re- 
ceive FREE our new Catalogue, containing the more 
choice sorts of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, with 
full directions for growing. 
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HLEGEL & FOTTLER, Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU PAPER BY MAIL. 


I 


f so, send us 6 cts, (to pay post- } 
age,etc.), for our complete set of | 
| samples, representing, inthe va- | 
| rious styles and sizes. more than | 
250 VARIETIES 


Foreign and American Pa- 





OUT OF 
PAPER ? 
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FLLBER-CIN. 


upwards, Full information sent as to sizes, number 


| The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 

School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 

Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 

Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 

MUEL WARD COMPAN | niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS, | and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 

178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


Mail rates le, per 

Special inducements for 

Mention ANY 
’ 







































































A PHYSICIAN’S LETTER. 


‘‘GENTLEMEN :—I am glad to write you my opinion of ‘Ivory 
Soap,’ and have long intended doing so. 

It has become a household necessity with us. 

If there is an unusually obstinate spot on the clothing, on the wood- 
work, an ink daub on my desk cover; a polish required for the door- 
plate or surgical instruments, a cleansing and harmless preparation for 
the teeth, and a very superior toilet soap needed, we resort to ‘Ivory.’ 

We buy it by the box, remove the wrappers, and allow the soap to 
thoroughly ripen. 

Now, if I had saved fifteen wrappers I would ask you to send my 
little girl a drawing book in acérdance with your offer in the Youth’s 
Companion ; but as it is, we all feel under obligation to you for manu- 
facturing ‘Ivory Soap’ for us. : 

We do not hesitate to recommend it unqualifiedly to all our friends. 

It is one of the few articles that will do what it is advertised to do.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;” 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 
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PAINT 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 





the best and purest materials obtainable. They have a larger sale than 
any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost 
a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 
amount of money, owing to their wonderful covering properties, while 
their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the 
world. Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

H.W. Johns’ Fire and Water-Proof Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 
VULCABESTON. Moulded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, ete. 


Established 858. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. — “HICAG®., puicape.PHia. 


t# We are pleased to answer inquiries in regard to exterior or interior decoration 
from those who contemplate painting. Mention the “Companion” when you write. 
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For the Companion. 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap. II. 


Saturday night came, and Paine came with his 
sister Mary. John Blodgett came, and so did his 
sister Phebe. Two other girls—friends of Peg— 
came, Chauncy had asked a boy from his school, 
and Bob had told one of his comrades that he 
might come if he wanted to. It proved that he 
did want to. 

This made quite a party. But it was a party 
for which neither mother nor children made any 
other preparation than they made every day they 
lived, for every evening as it came on. There 
was no “treat” to be prepared in the kitchen. The 
children were always nicely dressed, and they 
were nicely dressed now. The foreign boys very 
likely changed their neckties. I think they did. 
But all the guests, except the strange comrade of 
Bob’s, knew the simplicity of the Shermans’ 
plans, and he found it out before he had gone. | 

As the visitors came in, they found the home | 
party engaged much as they were described in the 
account of their Wednesday evening. It was un- 
derstood that the charade would begin when the 
baby was taken to bed. So it did. Moreover, as 
Delia herself wanted to see the charade, she came 
early for the baby. 

The moment she disappeared, Chauncy assumed 
his place as stage-manager. He and Paine called 
off the parties they would need in the entry and 
the “study.” 

“Mary, Peg, we want you; Tom, you must 
come, and Charlotte. If we want more we will 
come for them. Papa is in the study already.” 

The other party, thus reduced, gathered around 
the table, as if by an eternal law. Only the strange 
boy, who has been called Bob’s comrade, needed 
to have the customs explained to him. A seat 
was provided for him, a piece of paper and a 
pencil were given to him. The boy was dazed at 
first, and did not know what he was to do with 
them. But he looked round, and gradually fell 
into the customs of the rest. 

To-night, however, these were not quite so law- 
less as usual. Mrs. Sherman said at once, ‘‘The 
girls have a French lesson to learn, and we may 
as well all learn it together. Here itis. Write it 
down carefully, I mean the first six lines, and that 
is half the battle. Nahum, I will write yours.” 
For she saw that the comrade boy was still dazed. 
“Come and sit by me, Nahum. Relief, you can 
give him your chair.” So she wrote, in very plain 
letters, on the top of his sheet of paper, ‘“ Avez- 
vous faim? J'ai faim. Je n'ai pas faim. 
vous soif? J'ai soif. Je n'ai pas soif.” 

“Suppose you copy it,” she said, “while the 
others are passing round the book.” But before 
Nahum had finished his copy, the others had all 
written the same. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Sherman, “let us say it,’’ and 
she said it first. Relief repeated it promptly and 
well, having long since passed such things. 

Each took it up, as Mrs. Sherman pointed to 
them. And though she did not ask Nahum, the boy 
knows, till he dies, the ring of ‘‘avez-rous faim?” 
and never will hear one of those forms without 
remembering that evening. She was just begin- 
ning on the next part of the exercise, when 
Chauncy appeared in front of the folding-doors. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—we are greatly in- 
debted to you for your patience. Indeed, ladies 
and gentlemen, the preparation for a work of dra- 
matic art, so important, cannot be crowded or 
hurried. We are sure that you are the gainers by 
our necessary delay. The performance, without 
other prelude, will now begin.” 

Chauncy and Nahum rapidly drew the fold- 
ing-doors, the company of students became, in a 
moment, spectators, and the first act of a charade 
was carried out. 

It was the scene, favorite among all young 





Avez- 


| sleepy ? 


In the midst of this, an alarm of an earthquake | plause welcomed this transformation. Thor bowed 
was given, children and teacher ran out, and the | to the audience, and the doors were closed. 
doors were closed. | ‘That is first rate! Papa is Thor, you see,” 

“There is no use in guessing till we see the| this to the comrade, Nahum, because he had not 
second part,” said Relief, returning her chair to| read the story. ‘Thor, Thor,”—‘Oh! I see,— 
its place at the table. It may be ‘Schuyl-kill.’” | yes—yes—it is Hec—Thor. Hector. But we will 

“Maybe it is Schuyl-kill. Maybe it is ‘neuter-| not tell them. They will have Hector and the | 
ality." Alley is a good word. We did ‘alley’ at | walls of Troy.” 

Conway. Only there we had ‘alligator.’ The| With such ejaculations, the audience party 
gate was very funny. I swung on it and Theo-| slowly settled back upon their French. And they 
dore, and it broke down.” rang the changes on, ‘‘Have you the fifth vocabu- 

“‘Well, we shall see; let us go on with the les-| lary to-day? Yes, miss, I have the exercise. 
son,” said Relief. ‘Do you take the book, John; | Which one, the fifth or the sixth ?” and so on. 
it is better for me to write as you read.” | Nahum was not so much astonished now, and 

And the other read, slowly, “‘What have you | he was well pleased. He was a lonely boy at 
good? I have the good coffee. Have you any-| home, an only son, indeed. This seemed to him 
thing pretty? I have nothing pretty. Are you | a queer improvement on studying alone, with an 
T am not sleepy.” | hour-glass besidé him in his own bed-room, as | 

When this was written, Relief slowly dictated | was the theory and practice at his father’s home. 
the French which to these phrases belongs. Again} ‘You see,” said Mrs. Sherman to him, ‘we 
Mrs. Sherman read the phrases aloud, and each | come back to it fresher after the charade. Our 
one of the party repeated them with or without | brains get a little chance to be rested. And then 
looking at the paper. | she told them all that Mr. Predergast, the great 

“Now let us do j’ai faim all together,” she | teacher of language, said that when he had his 
said. So they did. | way, his pupils, who were beginners, never studied 

“And now, gw’avez-vous du bon? I will take | more than ten minutes at a time, and only three 
turns, first French and then English.” But before | times a day. 
this bit was quite reviewed, the two doors slid | The little party had just finished the French 
back again for the more elaborate part two. ‘The | lesson, and had twice repeated together in triumph, 
moment the doors were open, all knew that it was| ‘‘ Vous vous portez bien, j’espére ?” 

a northern scene in the far North. | ‘Je ne me porte pas trés-bien.” 

For sheets of white printer's paper lay over the| ‘Je me porte parfaitement bien.” 
floor, and very long icicles cut from the 
same paper screened the chandeliers, the 
casings of doors and windows and the 
tops of book-cases. A few silent forms, 
shrouded heavily in rugs and furs, sat 
around. 


























GIANTS AND DWARFS OF PLANT LIFE. 
Japanese Apple Tree, compared with an ordinary apple. 
Vessel anchored to stalk of giant seaweed, 
Fig. 3. The Giant Bottle-Tree. 

Fig. 4, Eucalyptus Trees, compared with the Great Pyramid of Cheops, 480 feet high. 
Fig. 5. Horsemen riding through a fallen tree, showing size of Eucalyptus and Sequoia. 


To them entered one larger than any of them. | when the folding-doors rolled open again, and 
He was dressed more carefully than the rest, | they were, as had been conjectured, in presence of 
having the grizzly bear-skin, which Mr. Danforth | the walls of Troy. 
had sent as a present from the Rocky Mountains, | Troy was represented by the study table, which 
for his cloak. He bore a club, and complained, as | now had battlements around it, mostly of painted 
he entered, of his fatigue in wading in the snow. | paste-board, but partly of Congressional Globes 

No play-bill announced that Mr. Sherman took | and atlases. On this table sat Mr. Sherman, now 
the part of this hero, but his size, alone, would | as Priam, with a very long white wig made from 
have made the audience sure. }a manilla rope. This was a well-known theatrical 

It very soon appeared that all the children had | ‘‘property” of the house. Above it was the same 
been reading ‘‘Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,” or | paste-board crown which had before appeared on 
some similar book. Mr. Sherman represented | the head of Loki. 

Thor on his travels at the time when he made his| By Priam’s side was Charlotte as Andromache, 
visit to Utgard-Loki. In successive contests, Thor | and, by a very high-handed conspiracy, Andro- 
drank at the horn and ate all that was set before | mache held the baby in her arms, wrapped in red 
him. flannel as he had been stolen from his crib, and 
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home lesson of Chauncy and some of the rest of 
them. 


” 


“It seems to me,” says Mrs. Gradgrind, when 
she comes to this point of our little history, ‘it 
seems to ine that it was a most helter-skelter way 
of studying.” 


Dear Mrs. Gradgrind, it certainly was. But it 


combined many advantages. 


Ist. These children studied together and not 
alone. This is three-fourths of the battle. 

2d. They studied in short takes, as a printer 
would say. They were able to carry out Preder- 
gast’s essential rule, and never over-taxed a brain 
beginning to be tired. 

3d. They had the spirited and competen: lead of 
an affectionate teacher. 

4th. They were made to see how the lessons 
belonged in daily life, and were a part of it. They 
felt that study had some purpose. 

5th. They were ina hurry to be done. This is 
always well, if it insures concentration of pur- 
|pose. The only danger is that it shall lead to 
careless work, and that with these children was 
impossible. 


|GIANTS AND DWARFS OF PLANT LIFE. 


For the Companion, 


| In 1846 the inhabitants of the country in the 
vicinity of Lyons, France, awoke one morning to 
find that an unusual and remarkable visitation 
had appeared during the night. 

The sun rose like a red ball, casting lurid rays 
aloft; the air seemed to be filled with a fine, impal- 
pable dust, and as the day grew, the surface of 
the earth was seen to be covered with a fine, red 
powder. The roofs of houses, the grass, fences, 
animals, in fact, every thing, was transformed in 
a single night. 

At nearly the same time vessels sailing one 
thousand miles from the coast of Africa had their 
decks, sails and rigging covered in a similar way, 
causing the sailors to believe that some fearful 
disaster was at hand, as wherever water struck the 
decks the red powder or dust mixed with it, seeim- 
ingly turning to blood. A large number of vessels 
experienced the same phenomenon, and from later 
computation it was estimated that the “blood 
rain” covered an area of more than a million 
square miles. 

In the year 1755 a similar phenomenon appeared 
at Lake Maggiore, in Northern Italy. For over 
two hundred square leagues the surface presented 
a blood-red hue, while the snow upon the Alps 
assumed a similar color, so that the majestic peaks 
seemed capped in vivid red. 

The snow held this hue for a depth of nine feet, 
showing that the flakes had been colored while in 
mid-air, while on the surface of the ground the 
coloring matter was about two inches deep, it 
being estimated that there was an amount equal 
to about two thousand seven hundred cubic feet 
f.revery English mile. 

For many centuries the blood -rains were a 
source of terror, but finally a scientist collected 
some of the powder, and, aided by microscopic 
examination, found that it was made up of the 
remains of animals and plants, principally the 
latter, which are known as diatoms. 

They were the dwarfs of piant life, caught up 
in inconceivable numbers by the wind, and borne 
away through the air to great heights miles above 
the earth, there remaining suspended, perhaps 
for months or years, finally being precipitated to 
the surface. 

The red hue was owing to the presence of red 
oxide of iron. In one shower forty-nine different 
species of plants were found; in another, at Cala- 
bria, sixty-four, and it has been estimated that 

| during the shower at Lyons, above mentioned, 
over seven hundred thousand pounds of organic 
matter fell to the earth, of which ninety thousand 
were parts of these minute plants, that under the 
microscope present a beautiful appearance owing 
to the wonderful diversity and structure of their 
| forms. 
| Inthe far north we find low, bush-like plants 
creeping near the rocks, as if for shelter, which, 
| upon examination, are found to be identical with 
| the great trees farther south, here reduced in size 
| by the rigors of the Arctic winter. The Japancse 
| delight in attempting improvements upon both 





Then the great grey cat appeared with whom 
he was to wrestle. The learned in the audience 


looking as cheery and bright as if he had never | animals and plants, and in the latter they have 
known sleep and never meant to. This bit of | produced some remarkable results, one of the 


actors, of a school-room. Little had been changed | knew that this was Charlotte. But she was so 
in the arrangement of their father’s study. But well got up, in a grey felt shawl, and with gigantic 
Paine, with spectacles on his nose, with his hair | red eyes fastened over the hood, that only the elect 
brushed straight up toward heaven, and with an could have suspected this. The contest was long 
immense red handkerchief around his neck, repre- | and critical. But, at last, as the children knew 
sented a schoolmaster at his desk. |the story requires, Thor lifted one foot of the 

Then a bell struck nine, and the five pupils | strange cat from the ground. 
trooped in. All the girls had on boys’ coats and Utgard-Loki, represented by Chauncy, had been 
hats. All the boys had on shawls and bonnets. | sitting on a chair on the study table, wearing a 
Really, when these accoutrements had been hung | crown of paste-board. 
on pegs, with some disturbance, it was hard to| ‘Stranger, thou hast done well!” he said. ‘‘The 
remember that the boys represented girls and the | horn from which thou hast drunk was the sea, and 
girls boys. But they did. in the great drinking the tide fell. 

With much altercation and terrible threats of | ‘It was Logi with whom I matched thee in 
punishment on the part of the master, school |eating. Logi is the fire which eats not only the 
began. It proved that the lesson was a Latin | food, but the trencher. And the cat, whose foot 
lesson, and the class had a pronoun to decline. thou hast lifted, is the serpent Midgard, and, when 

It was hic, and they went through the phases | thou didst raise her foot, all the world shook.” 
of “hic, hac, hoc,”’ with special difficulty, how- And then, of a sudden, all tut Thor vanished, 


ever, on the neuter plural ‘‘hec,” which had to be | carrying with them, by strings attached for the 
enforced with many failures, much injunction and | purpose, all the icicles and all the snow, so that 
& few blows. 


{Thor was in a verdant plain, A storm of ap- 





| realism was received with spontaneous and up- 
roarious applause. 

Instantly, two prancing horses appeared driven 
by Achilles, with knit reins which had brazen 
bells on them. Achilles supported a boy’s truck, 
to which Chauncy’s legs were firmly bound, and 
Chauncy thus drawn walked with his hands. The 
circuit of Troy was fairly made, and the doors 
| closed amid enthusiastic hand-clapping and cries 
| of ‘Hector! Hector!” 
| A very few minutes sufficed for Mr. Sherman | 
|and the rest to unmask. The baby was brought 
| in to receive congratulations and kisses, and then 
| was sent to bed again. 





most striking cases ever seen being an apple tree 
four inches high, covered with ripe apples, each 
about as large asacurrant. Both leaves and fruit 
were perfect in shape, color and vigor, and only 
reduced in size. 

Dwarfs are not always produced by extremes of 
cold. Near Cape Negro, in Africa, on a plateau 
about six miles wide and three hundred miles 


| long, is found a curious tree, named after its dis- 
| cover, Dr. Welwitsch. 


The diameter of the stem 
is about four feet, but the entire tree is only one 


| foot high, presenting a curious appearance, espe- 


The actors, after proper | 


congratulations, took their seats around the table, | 


| while the party who had been studying French 
retired into the hall and little back entry parlor, as 
it was called, to make their arrangements for 
acting ‘“‘Alley-gate, Hur.” 

While they were arranging the study for Alley, 
| the circle round the table were reading aloud the 
| passage from Higginson’s History, which was the 


cially as it possesses only two woody leaves, that 
have to last during its life, as no others appear. 
These dwarfs look like round tables scattered 
over the sandy plain, the two leaves, often six 
feet long, and broken up into ribbons, extending 


| outward, and waving in the wind like signals of 
| distress. 


As unfavorable circumstances tend to produce 
diminutive plants, the reverse, in many cases, re- 
sults in actual giants. In our common plants we 
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have numerous examples, that, being familiar, do | tinted a pale greenish color, forming a strange | they believed—the statement given in evidence by the 


not attract our attention. 

Bamboos are gigantic grasses, and attain won- 
derful growths. Entangled together, they form a 
solid mass from which 
spears arise a foot in diameter and one hundred 
and twenty feet in height. 

‘The rattan grows to a length of twelve hundred 
feet, and the short period required for it to attain 
maturity is not the least interesting phase of its 
life. 
ment been seen to grow one foot in twenty-four 
hours, and in the Chinese jungles they grow twice 
or thrice as fast, or three feet in a day. 

The palms brought to this country give but little 
idea of the beauty and grace of the largest of 
these forms. A single leaf of the South American 
palin raphia measures one hundred feet in length 
and fifty in diameter. In Ceylon the leaves of the 
talipat palm are used in building houses; two of 
them are sufficient for a hut capable of sheltering 
fifteen or twenty persons. 

In South America many vines are found that 
are almost as large as trees. They are called 
lianes, and hang like huge snakes from the limbs, 
binding the forests together in an almost inter- 
minable maze. 


A hot-house bamboo has by actual measure- 


In the streams of this same country are found 
the giants of the pond-lilies, upon one leaf of 
which thousands of the blossoms of our common 
form could be placed. The leaf is buoyant enough 
to support several children, and they are used by 
the natives for various purposes. 

It is, however, in the isolated continent of Aus- 
tralia that the most gigantic forms of plant life are 
seen. These are the famous gum trees (eucalyptus 
colossea), and an idea may be given of their extra- 
ordinary dimensions by imagining one standing 
by the side of the pyramid of Cheops. 

The pyramid is four hundred and eighty feet 
high, and if surrounded by a group of the Aus- 
tralian giants, its top would be shaded by their 
branches, which would tower twenty feet above 
it, or five hundred feet from the ground. 

A group of these monsters presents a most ex- 
traordinary spectacle. One of the first discovered 
was known as a kani eucalyptus, and was found 
in a glen of the Warren River. The discoverers 
came upon it in riding through the wood. It was 
a fallen monarch of untold age, and completely 
hollow, and without dismounting the entire party 
rode into the gigantic trunk until fifteen or twenty 
were within it. 

In the deep, dark recesses of the forest about 
Dandenong, another party came upon an erect 
tree that was four hundred and twenty feet high. 
Another, on the black spur near the town of 
Healesville, measures four hundred and eighty 
feet, forty-six feet higher than the loftiest spire of 
the Strasbourg Cathedral. 

The wonderful giant trees, sequoia, of our own 
country, while they do not equal the giants of 
Australia in size, exceed them in bulk and the 
general majesty of their appearance. 

The number of the sequoia gigantea that may 
be considered giants is about two hundred, and 
they are found in seven distinct groves. One of 
the largest measures four hundred and fifty feet 
from the root to the head, this specimen being at 
the base ninety-four feet in circumference, and to 
show more clearly its majesty, at the great height 
of three hundred and fifty feet it is ten feet in 
diameter. 

Yet all these mighty growths sprang from seeds 
so small that fifty thousand would not weigh a 
pound. The age of the largest is unknown. Eigh- 
teen hundred circles have been counted in some, 
but they are probably many thousands of years 
old. 

Among the giants, remarkable for their shape, 
the bottle trees of Australia claim our attention. 
At one locality nine were found, resembling huge 
bottles from a distance. They were not over sev- 
enty feet in height, their energies tending to an 
increase in another direction, as at the height of a 
man’s head from the ground they were thirty-five 
feet in circumference. 

Equally interesting is the African Baobab, that 
seems to resemble in full growth some gigantic 
animal sprawling over the ground like some of the 
fabulous monsters of old, and certainly the tree 
has some of the tenacity of life that constituted 
their attributes, as when great fires devastate the 
country, they are left seemingly unharmed, and 
even when cut down they continue to grow. One 
of these trees in Senegal is supposed to be four 
thousand years old. 

In the same country is found the giant banyan; 
one tree alone, with its branches, encloses five acres 
of land, and has afforded protection from the sun 
to an army of fifteen hundred men. One at Ceylon 
measures a quarter of a mile around its branches. 

Another at Mer-Budda measures a circuit of two 
thousand two hundred feet, possesses three hun- 
dred and fifty-four large separate trunks and over 
three thousand five hundred smaller ones, all con- 
nected to the ground in the form of pillars. The 
branches of this giant have given protection to 
over seven thousand persons at one time. 

The flowers of giant plants are not necessarily 
large, and the largest flower known has little or no 
plant to support it. 

Dr. Beccari has discovered in Sumatra a giant 
of flowers related to the little European wake 
robin. ‘The tuber of this giant is five feet in cir- 
cumference, and the central spadix six feet in 
height. The diameter of the spathe alone is three 
feet, bell-shaped, with a crumpled edge richly 


sometimes one hundred | 


contrast to the exterior, which is a bright, dark 
| purple. 
| Almost as striking are the flowers of the climb- 
ing aristolochia of the South that are four feet 
across, the native children, in play, drawing them 
over their heads as caps. 

If we should turn to the sea in search of giants 
we should find innumerable forms. The great 
macrocystis has leaves two hundred feet in length, 
with stems thicker than the human body. 

These cables are sometimes used by vessels, one | 
end being hauled aboard, the vessel swinging to | 
the plant. This species attains a length of seven 
hundred feet, and in other localities stems have 
been measured twelve hundred feet long—truly 
giants of the submarine world. 

C. F. HoLper. 
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ASPIRATION. 


Wings! wings! 
To leave the level of earthly things; 
The dust of the ander-world; the din 
Of law and logic; the ghost of sin; 
The eyes of prisoners at the grate; 
The voice of beggars beside the gate; 
The sense of something averse to good— 
A warped intention, a vicious mood— 
In the face of nature; a sense more keen 
Of lapse and breakage and death within; 
The self that stifles, and clings, and stings; 

fings! wings! 


—Mary A. Lathbury. 
ae 
For the Companion. 

THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Derived from the Records of ojd Trials. 

By Wilkie Collins. 
The Hidden Cash. 
I 





Parson Tibbald, a magistrate living within a day’s 
| ride of the ancient city of York, surprised the mem- 
| bers of his family, one morning, by presenting him- 
| self at breakfast without an appetite. Upon his wife 
| asking him if the dishes on the table were not to his 
taste, he answered, “My day’s work is not to my 
taste. For the first time since I have been one of his 
majesty’s justices, a charge of murder is coming 
before me, and the man accused is one of our neigh- 
bors.” 

The person in this miserable plight was Thomas 
Harris, an inn-keeper, charged with murdering James 
Gray, a traveller sleeping in his house. 

The witnesses against him were his own servants: 
Elias Morgan, variously employed as waiter, hostler 
and gardener; and Maria Mackling, chamber-maid. 

In his evidence against his master, Morgan declared 
that he had seen Thomas Harris on the traveller’s 
bed, killing the man by strangling. In fear of what 
might happen if he remained in the room, Morgan 
| feigned to go downstairs. Returning secretly, he 
looked through the keyhole of a door in an adjoining 
bed-chamber, and saw the landlord rifling James 
Gray's pockets. 

Harris answered to this, that all his neighbors knew 
him to be an honest man. He had found Gray ina 
tit, and had endeavored to restore him to his senses 
without suecess. The doctor who had examined the 
| body supported this assertion by declaring that he 
| had found no marks of violence on the dead traveller. 
In the opinion of the magistrate, the case against 
Harris had now broken down, and the prisoner would 
have been discharged, but for the appearance of the 
maid-servant asking to be sworn. 

Maria Mackling then made the statement that fol- 
lows: 

“On the morning when my fellow-servant found 
Mr. Harris throttling James Gray, I was in the back 
wash-house, which looks out on the garden. I saw 
my master in the garden, and wondered what he 
wanted there at that early hour. I watched him. He 
was within a few yards of the window, when I saw 
him take a handful of gold pieces out of his pocket, 
and wrap them up in something that looked like a bit 
of canvas. After that, he went on to a tree in acorner 
of the garden, and dug a hole under the tree and hid 
the money init. Send the constable with me to the 
garden, and let him see if I have not spoken the 
truth.” 

But good Parson Tibbald waited awhile to give his 
neighbor an opportunity of answering the maid-ser- 
vant. Thomas Harris startled everybody present by 
turning pale, and failing to defend himself intelligi- 
bly against the serious statement made by the girl. 
| The constable was accordingly sent to the garden with 
| Maria Mackling—and there, under the tree, the gold 
pieces were found. After this the magistrate had but 
| one alternative left. He committed the prisoner for 
trial at the next assizes. 














II. 

The witnesses having repeated their evidence before 
the judge and the jury, Thomas Harris was asked 
what he had to say in his own defence. 

In those days the merciless law did not allow pris- 
oners to have the assistance of counsel. Harris was 
left to do his best for himself. During his confine- 
ment in prison, he had found time to compose his 
mind, and to consider beforehand how he might most 
fitly plead his own cause. After a solemn assertion 
of his innocence, he proceeded in these words : 

“At my examination before the magistrate, my 
maid-servant’s evidence took me by surprise. I was 
ashamed to acknowledge what I am now resolved to 
confess. My lord, I am by nature a covetous man, 
| fond of money, afraid of thieves, and suspicious of 
people about me who know that I am well-to-do in 
the world. I admit that I did what other miserly 
men have done before me: I hid the gold as the girl 
has said. But I buried it in secret for my own better 
| security. Every farthing of that money is my prop- 

erty, and has been honestly come by.” 
Such was the defence in substance. 
it, the judge summed up the case. 
His lordship dwelt particularly on the circumstance 
| of the hiding of the money; pointing out the weak- 
ness of the reasons assigned by the prisoner for his | 
| conduct, and leaving it to the jury to decide which | 


| 











Having heard 


| told. 


witnesses, or the statement made by Harris. The 
jury appeared to think consultation among them- 
selves, in this case, a mere waste of time. In two 
minutes they found the prisoner guilty of the murder 
of James Gray. 

In these days, if a man had been judicially con- 
demned to death on doubtful evidence, after two 
minutes of ideration, our parli t and our 
press would have saved his life. In the bad old times 
Thomas Harris was hanged; meeting his fate with 
firmness, and declaring his innocence with his last 
breath. 





Ill. 

Between five and six months after the date of the 
execution, an Englishman who had been employed 
in foreign military service returned to his own coun- 
try, after an absence of twelve years, and set himself 
to discover the members of his family who might yet 
be in the land of the living. This man was Antony 
Gray, a younger brother of the deceased James. 

He succeeded in tracing his mother’s sister and her 
husband, two childless old people in feeble health. 
From the husband, who had been present at the trial, 
but who had not been included among the witnesses, 
Antony heard the terrible story which has just been 
The evidence of the doctor and the defence of 
Thomas Harris produced astrong impression on him. 
He asked a question which ought to have been put at 
the trial: 

“Was my brother James rich enough to have a 
handful of gold pieces about him, when he slept at 
the inn?” 

The old man knew little or nothing of James and 
his affairs. The good wife, who was better informed, 
answered: ‘He never, to my knowledge, had as much 
as a spare pound in his pocket at any time in his life.” 

Antony, remembering the landlord’s explanation of 
his brother’s death, asked next if his aunt had ever 
heard that James was liable to fits. She confessed 
to a suspicion that James had suffered in that way. 
“He and his mother,” she explained, “kept this in- 
firmity of my nephew’s (if he had it) a secret. When 
they were both staying with us on a visit, he was 
found lying for dead in the road. His mother said, 
and he said, it was an accident caused by a fall. All 
I can tell you is, that the doctor who brought him to 
his senses called it a fit.” 

After considering a little with himself, Antony 
begged leave to put one question more. He asked for 
the name of the village in which the inn, once kept 
by Thomas Harris, was situated. Having received 
this information, he got up to say good-by. His uncle 
and aunt wanted to know why he was leaving them 
in that sudden way. 

_ To this he returned rather a strange answer: “I 
have a fancy for making acquaintance with two of 
the witnesses at the trial, and I mean to try if I can 
hear of them in the village.” 

IV. 

The man-servant and the woman-servant who had 
been in the employment of Thomas Harris, had good 
characters, and were allowed to keep their places by 
the person who succeeded to possession of the inn. 
Under the new proprietor the business had fallen off. 
The place was associated with a murder, and a preju- 
dice against it existed in the minds of travellers. 
The bed-rooms were all empty, one evening, when a 
stranger arrived, who described himself as an angler 
desirous of exercising his skill in the trout-stream 
which ran near the village. 

He was a handsome man, still young, with pleasant 
manners, and with something in his fine upright 
figure which suggested to the new landlord that he 
might have been at one time in the army. Everybody 
in the village liked him; he spent his money freely ; 
and he was especially kind and considerate towards 
the servants. 

Elias Morgan frequently accompanied him on his 
fishing excursions. Maria Mackling looked after his 
linen with extraordinary care; contrived to meet him 
constantly on the stairs; and greatly enjoyed the 
compliments which the handsome gentleman paid to 
her on those occasions. 

In the exchange of confidences that followed, he 
told Maria that he was a single man, and he was 
thereupon informed that the chambermaid and the 
waiter were engaged to be married. They were only 
waiting to find better situations, and to earn money 
enough to start in business for themselves. 

In the third week of the stranger’s residence at the 
inn, there occurred a change for the worse in his 
relations with one of the two servants. He excited 
the jealousy of Elias Morgan. 

This man set himself to watch Maria, and made 
discoveries which so enraged him, that he not only 
behaved with brutality to his affianced wife, but forgot 
the respect due to his master’s guest. The amiable 
gentleman, who had shown such condescending kind- 
ness towards his inferiors, suddenly exhibited a tru- 
culent temper. He knocked the waiter down. Elias 
got up again with an evil light in his eyes. He said, 
“The man who once kept this house knocked me 
down, and he lived, sir, to be sorry for it.” 

Self-betrayed by those threatening words, Elias 
went out of the room. 

Having discovered in this way that his suspicions 
of one of the witnesses against the unfortunate 
Harris had been well founded, Antony Gray set his 
trap next to catch the woman, and achieved a result 
which he had not ventured to contemplate. 

Having obtained a private interview with Maria 
Mackling, he presented himself in the character of a 
penitent man. “Iam afraid,” he said, “that I have 
innocently lowered you in the estimation of your 
jealous sweetheart; I shall never forgive myself, if I 
have been so unfortunate as to raise an obstacle to 
your marriage.” 

Maria rewarded the handsome, single gentleman 
with a look which expressed modest anxiety to obtain 
a position in his estimation. 

“T must forgive you, if you can’t forgive yourself,” 
she answered, softly. “Indeed, I owe you a debt of 
gratitude. You have released me from an engage- 
ment to a brute. And, what is more,” she added, 
beginning to lose her temper, ‘“‘an ungrateful brute. 
But for me, Elias Morgan might have been put in 
prison, and have richly deserved it!” 

Antony did his best to persuade her to speak more 
plainly. But Maria was on her guard, and plausibly 
deferred explanation to a future opportunity. She 


| my neck again. 





| me, said, “It is just a year ago that I shot King. 


had, nevertheless, said enough already to lead to seri- 
ous consequences. 

The jealous waiter, still a self-appointed spy on 
Maria’s movements, had heard in hiding all that 
passed at the interview. Partly in revenge, partly 
in his own interests, he decided on anticipating any 
confession on the chambermaid’s part. The same 
day he presented himself before Parson Tibbald as a 
repentant criminal, resigned to enlighten justice in 
the character of King’s Evidence. 


v. 

The infamous conspiracy to which Thomas Harris 
had fallen a victim had been first suggested by his 
own miserly habits. 

Purely by accident, in the first instance, the woman- 
servant had seen him secretly burying money under 
the tree, and had informed the man-servant of her 
discovery. 

He had examined the hiding-place, with a view to 
robbery which might benefit his sweetheart and him- 
self, and had found the sum secreted too small to be 
worth the risk of committing theft. Biding their 
time, he and his accomplice privately watched the ad- 
ditions made to their master’s store. On the day 
when James Gray slept at the inn, they found gold 
enough to tempt them at last. 

How to try the experiment of theft without risk of 
discovery, was the one difficulty that presented itself. 
In this emergency, Elias Morgan conceived the dia- 
bolical scheme of charging Harris with the murder 
of the traveller who had died in a fit. The failure 
of the false evidence, and the prospect of the pris- 
oner’s discharge, terrified Maria Mackling. 

Elias had placed himself in a position which threat- 
ened him with indictment for perjury. The woman 
claimed to be heard as a witness, and deliberately 
sacrificed her master on the scaffold to secure the 
safety of her accomplice. 

The two wretches were committed to prison. It is 
not often that poetical justice punishes crime, out of 
the imaginary court of appeal which claims our sym- 
pathies on the stage. But, in this case, retribution 
did really overtake atrocious guilt. Elias Morgan 
and Maria Mackling both died in prison of the disease 
then known as gaol fever. 


——+@>—______ 


For the Companion. 


KING AND BABY. 


Papa had said at breakfast he would have to shoot 
King, our dog, a magnificent fellow of the St. Ber- 
nard type. 

Shoot King! 

Why, he had saved baby’s life once, when she fell 
into the river from the Duck Bridge, and even papa 
had cried a little over him that evening, and held his 
great head between his hands and looked down into 
his fine eyes, as though he were human! And now he 
was going to shoot him because he had been bitten by 
another dog that was rabid. 

I sat at my writing-desk two hours after the fiat 
had gone forth. The fragrance of the apple orchard 
came in through the window. <A great purple lilac 
tossed its breath in at the casement, and a bird in the 
maple tree sang as though its heart were bursting 
with rapture. Away in the meadow the daisies grew 
white along the stone walls, and there, among the 
clover heads and fern by the river bank, papa was 
going to shoot dear old King. 

Baby—five-year-old and queen of our household— 
baby was playing on the veranda with dolls made of 
long-necked gourds dressed up in towels, napkins, 
tidies, anything she could lay her precious hands 
upon. I loved her so, and King had saved her for me 
once! 

He was so honest, so faithful and so true to every 
trust imposed upon him, that we could never have 
begun housekeeping withous him. 

Papa brought him in when baby was only two days 
old, and he looked down into the cradle with such 
wise eyes, and leaned his fine head down against the 
pillow and then looked back at papa, saying in every 
action, “I swear eternal fidelity to my young mis- 
tress,” and papa said to me, softly, “He understands 
all about it, don’t you, King?” turning to him. 

At ten o’clock they were there by the river. 

“Stand there and look at me, King!” 

Dear, faithful King! He stood there, his grand 
head motionless, his great brown eyes turned with 
such loving trust upon papa. 

A sharp report in the June air, a little curl of 
smoke in the sunshine, a thrill and shiver in the daisy 
heads about King’s feet, and he staggered towards 
papa. 

Papa was on his knees beside him, great tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, and his arms about the dear 
head. 

‘King, poor old fellow, I had to do it. 
no other way!” 

A long, shuddering moan, the drooping of the 
brown eyes, the fainter beating of the truest heart 
ever a dog had, and it was all over. It had to be done. 
Death was better than what would have come with 
life. 

At supper that evening, baby asked, “Where is 
King, papa? I want to play wif King a little while.” 

I said to her, ‘‘King is dead, darling; you will never 
have him to play with any more.” 

She climbed down from her chair without a word. 
I found her in the parlor in an arm-chair an hour 
later, asleep with tears on her baby cheeks. 

The summer and the winter passed. June once 
more held high carnival in the orchards and meadows. 
One radiant afternoon, baby was again asleep in the 
parlor. 

But she was so fast asleep, no kiss of mine could 
ever awaken her. The sweet face was fairer than the 
apple bloom of the orchards. But it would never 
smile back at me again. The little hands were dimpled 
and dainty as ever, but they would never clasp about 
The golden hair was still brighter 
than the sunshine, but it would never again toss in 
the morning wind in romps with King over the lawn. 

How could I give her up? How could life go on 
without her? 

As I stood there asking myself such questions as 
only a mother can, papa, with his strong arms about 
It 
It is best for baby, perhaps, for 


There was 


was best for him. 


life might have brought her worse things than death. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








We cannot see, but He knows. 
King trusted me!” 

The daisies have tossed their white heads in the 
wind for six summers now; since then, I have learned 
the lesson of trust. But every June I think of King 
and my baby. 


Let us trust Him, as 





DIVING FOR PENNIES. 


Some sports, engaged in for fun or a penny, are so 
dangerous as to challenge the fear of all beholders. 
A traveller, whose vessel had anchored off the coast 
of Arabia, two-thirds of the distance down the Red 
Sea, describes a perilous game of the urchins of that 
region. Going on deck in the morning, he noticed 
some bobbing black objects in the water, and said to 
the captain, “What are those things swimming? | 
Sharks, I suppose?” 





“Well, dand-sharks you might call ‘em, p’r’aps. 
Take my glass and try again.” 

A look through the glass speedily transformed the 
black objects into the faces of Arab children, who 
were apparently not more than five or six years old. 
The vessel was at least a mile from the shore, and 
the water was deep enough at any point to drown the 
very tallest of these little adventurers. 

The Liliputian swimmers drew near, with shrill 
cries and elfish laughter; when a final stroke of their 
lean arms had brought them alongside, there arose a 
universal chorus of “ Piastre, howadji!” (a penny, 
sir!) 

“Chuck ’em a copper, and you'll see something 
good,” said the captain. 

One was tossed into the water, and instantly the 
smooth, bright surface was dappled with a forest of 
tiny brown toes, all turning up at once, as the boy- 
divers plunged together. 

By this time the entire crew had assembled to wit- 
ness the sport, and a shower of exclamations was to | 
be heard: “‘There’s one of ’em got it!” | 

| 


“No, he aint!” 

“Yes, he has! I see him a-coming up with it!” 

The successful diver rose, and was at once sur- 
rounded by three or four piratical comrades, who did 
their best to snatch away the hard-won coin. As the 
boy reached the surface, he held up his prize triumph- 
antly, and then popped it into his mouth, his only 
pocket. 

In a moment, a crafty comrade swam up behind and 
tickled him under the ehin, whereupon the mouth | 
opened, and out dropped the coin into the water. A 
genuine fight and scramble ensued, while the air | 
rang with shouts and laughter. 

Meantime, two sharks appeared at a perilously 
short distance from the excited divers, but their pres- 
ence seemed to produce no effect whatever upon the 
urchins. 

“Aren’t they afraid of sharks?” asked the travel- 
ler of the captain. 

“Not they! They make too much row for any 
shark to come near them! Sharks are easy scared, 
for all they’re so savage.” 

But the observers, unaccustomed to the boys’ game, | 
would scarcely have cared to trust to a shark’s timid. | 
ity. 


+o 
PLAIN TRUTH. 


It is avery difficult matter to speak unvarnished 
truth in courtly phrases, for the benefit of royal ears. 
Crowned heads do not take kindly to even the small- 
est box on the ear, though occasionally one has to be 
administered. The question then becomes one of 
being disagreeable politely. 





John Kemble, in giving the Prince of Wales lessons 
in elocution, found himself in this embarrassing 
position. According to the vitiated pronunciation of 
the day, the prince, instead of saying ‘‘oblige,” would 
call the pend “obleege.” | 

Kemble, with disgust depicted upon his counte- 
nance, said, “Sir, may [ beseech your Royal High- 
ness to open your royal jaws and say ‘oblige’ ?” 

An Italian who had the honor of teaching George 
Ill. the violin, was evidently affected by no such 
polite qualms. 

Being asked by his royal pupil what progress he | 
was making, he returned, ‘“ Please, your Majesty, 
there are three classes of players. First, those who 
cannot play at all; second, those who play badly; 
third, those who play well. Your Majesty is just 
rising into the second class.”’ 





Sachin = 
ANOTHER VIEW. 

It is not often that one finds a guide to imaginative 
as well as to natural views. A good story is told of 
an old resident among the Catskills who used to act 
as a guide for the enthusiastic tourists who came up 
to the mountains from New York. He was once 
taking one of these gentlemen through the paths and 
byways of the region. 





The visitor was of a poetic frame of mind, and en- 
tered upon each fresh scene with delight as he trav- 
ersed the glens, and followed the rocky beds of the 
streams through tortuous ravines. 

His guide bore his zeal, his exclamations, his quo- 
tations, his loudly-expressed admiration, as long as 
he could, then cynically remarked, “I say, mister, you 
come from New York, don’t you?” 

Yes, the gentleman came from New York. 

“Wa'al, then, what would you say s’pose I went 
down there, an’ was to go gawkin’ ‘round as you do 
here?” me 





ECONOMICAL. 


A hideous old negress with a deformed back and a 
few discolored fangs in the place of teeth, called one 
day upon a gentleman who had been her employer, 
and announced, “Mistah, I’se gwine ter git merried!” 


“Get married, auntie!” exclaimed the gentleman. 
Pet I’m surprised; isn’t the change a little sud- 
den?” 

“Yes, tol’able sudden; but bettah late then nebber.” 
_ “Oh, well!” answered the friend, politely, ‘‘a lady 
~ never too old to marry, I suppose—if she falls in 
ove.” 

‘But I’se not fallen in lub!” 

“Going to marry for money?” sarcastically. 

“Yis, sah, dat am de solemn troof. It’s money. I’se 
*gaged ter Billy Jones!” 

_ “Why, Billy’s only twenty-five, and you must be | 
forty-five!” 

“Yis, sah, dat’s so; but I’se now payin’ Billy fifty 
dollahs a yeah for rent, an’ I’se gwine ter marry him 
ter save dat ermount!” 





+o 
A POOR PLAYER. 


A well-known Boston organist once went to a dis- 
tant city to give an organ concert in a new church. 
The organ-blower was a stout old colored man, who 
evidently felt all the importance of his own share of 
the proceeding. 


_ He confided to me, says the gentleman who tells the 
incident, a fear that he might not be able to give the 
great player wind enough, and [ encouraged him as 
well as Icould. When the concert was over he ap- 
proached me and asked, “Is dat Mr. W—— for true?” 
“Yes,” I replied. | 
“Humph! It doan’t seem ter me dat he’s sich a 
great player like dey makes out.” 
“Why not?” ; 
“Well, sah, he doan’t use no mo’ 


wind dan de 
seminen what plays heah ebry Sunday.” 
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“There, Clara, you see for yourself that Briggs’ Pat- 
terns CAN be used on VELVET, if you only know how.” 

A WARM TRON passed over the back of these 
PAPERS TRANSFERS the Pattern to any Fabric. 

BRIGGS’ BOOK, showing over 400 designs for Art 
Needlework, Painting and Braiding, sent free for lc. 

BRIGGS’ Book of Village Scenes for outlining, suite 
able for Doylies, Cushions, Tidies, etc., sent free for 3c, 

BRIGGS’ Silk Guide describes how to shade Briggs’ 
Transfer Designs correctly, sent free for 3c. 

BRIGGS’ Latest Noveity. A complete Silk_Shade 
Card showing 300 shades in which Briggs’ Silk Crewel, 
Filoselle, or Outline Silk, can be obtained, sent free for 
18e. All the above for 35c. Mention the Companion, 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


= Atlas of the World, 25c, 





Pages; % Colored Maps; 60 Colored Diagrams. 
Contains complete Railroad Map of every State, Terri- 
tory, and Country in the World, with statistical tables. 
Flexible covers, gold side stamp and red edges. A mar- 
vel of cheapness, Sent, postpaid, to any address for 
25 cents, 5 copies for $1. Postage stamps taken. 
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RIBBONS! 


We have purchased several 
large lots of Remnants at prices 
which enable us to offer a great 
gain. Many of these fem- 
nants are the finest quality of 

Sil ibbons, of different 
width, in nearly all the pop- 
ular colors and shades, and 
are adapted for neckwear, 

ss and hat trimming, 
bows, etc., and for fancy 
work are just the thing. | 

o lady can purchase such | 
fine ribbons at any store for 
three times the money. 


OFFER. We will senda 
carefully assorted package 
of Ribbons, no_piece less 
than two yards long,and 
the “GALAXY’"’3 months, 
for50c. The “GALAXY” 
is a 40 to 48-page Magazine 
of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, containing from 15 
to 20 pieces in each num- 

1 












ber, which would cost from 
$3 to $5 at usual store prices, 
thus giving its subscribers 
$50 of music a year for only 
$1, including an extra good 
package of ribbons, or three 
months and ribbons for 50e. 
in stamps or postal note, 

48 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





. GALAXY OF MUSIC, 








"THE 


LEGEND OF CEREALINE. 





*¢ Then he called to 


old Nokomis, 


And Iagoo, the great boaster, 

Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 

Of this new gift to the nation, 

Which should be their food forever,” 





‘“« What is tnat?’’ asked old Nokomis ; 
‘* What is that ?”’ said all the warriors. 
‘¢ What is that, O Hiawatha?” 
He replied: ‘‘ It is Mondamin, 


That is maize, in silk 


Indian corn the white man calls it.” 
Then said lying old Iagoo, 
‘“T have seen it in Dakota, 

Taller than the tallest pine tree, 


and tassel, 








And the ears that hung upon it, 
Even I could hardly lift one!” 


‘Shame upon you!” 


said Nokomis, 


** What a whopper you are telling!” 


‘* Those Dakota ears 
Said Iagoo, the great 


are whoppers,’ 
boaster. 


**One of them would make a ton of 
Cerealine, the flakes nutritious 
Which the people are so fond of; 
Cerealine for bread and pudding, 


Muffins, batter-cakes, 


and waffles ;— 


Mighty good with maple syrup.”’ 





The series of twelve original pictures, illustrating ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,” of which the above 
isa small example, will be mailed to any one who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Indiana. 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 

















LADIES ! 


“Despise not the day of small 
things.” It is the small things 
that make an every-day life one 
of pleasure or of trial. One of 
the every-day annoyances which 
every lady, at least, is aware of, 
Js the filling of lamps. To hold 
the burner with one hand and the 
can with the other and fill the 
lamp without getting oil where it 
is not wanted is not easily accom- 
plished. If you are in the habit 
of removing the burnerand wick 
from the lamp, no words are 
needed to help you realize the 
unpleasantness connected with 
such an operation. All this an- 
noyance is overcome by WHITE’S 
LAMP-BURNER REST, the use 
of which is here fully illustrated. 

G > 


KS 


ey are E 3AN POL- 
ISHED and NICKEL PLATED, 
and will last a lifetime. Tho 


sands upon thousands are 
sold every week. and every one is 
Pleased with them. They will be 
sent postpaid to any address in 
the U. S. for only 10 eents each, 
three for 25 cents silver. Don't 








ING OF TYE, 


Agents Wanted. 


Over 300 per cent. profit by 
the gross. Sample dozen 
sent bonny part of the U.S., 
postpaid, for Hec.; 2 doz. for 
$1. Don’t send stamps. Send 
Postal Note, M. O., or Reg- 
istered Letter. 6 
selling article onthe market. 

pmember ! no talking is 
required to sell it. Put it on 
alamp and it is sold. Send 
at once, while your field is 
clear. Those sending 10c. 
for sample can deduct that 
amount from first order for 
one dozen, thus making your 
SAMPLE FREE. jes 
are making large wages sell- 
ing this article. Children 
make large sales. Send for 
two dozen at once, and see 
for yourself. Circulars free. 

rge New Illus. Cat. and 
Canvassers’ Price List of all 
my new Patent Household 
Goods sent for 6c , or free 
with order for2doz. QUICK 


do 








saw this advertisement in. 








fail to send for one at least, or cut this out for future reference. Please give name of paper you 
Be Sure To Direct Your Letrer Just as Fo.vows. 


CEO. S. WHITE, Speciality M’frr, Box A 


SALES! 250 to 500 p= cent. 
profit. Address, plainly, 


14, Danbury, Conn. 




















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multi- 
tude of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate pow- 


ders. Sold only in cans. ‘ a 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


The Great Success 


Of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is due to the 
fact that it meets the wants of the 
people, being economical to use and 
always reliable and effective. Its in- 
gredients are the best, and their 
combination the result of profound 
study and skill. Thus, for all diseases 
originating in impure blood, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla stands unrivaled. 

“As a blood-purifier and general 
builder-up of the system,” says Eugene 
I. Hill, M. D., 381 Sixth ave., New York, 
“T have never found anything to equal 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 

Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, Matron of the 
M. E. Seminary, Tilton, N. H., writes : 
‘Every winter and spring my family, 
including myself, use several bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Experience has 
convinced me that, as a powerful blood- 
purifier, it is superior to any other pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla.”’ 

“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other blood medicine 
Ihandle.”’-— Geo. W.Whitman, Druggist, 
Albany, Indiana. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by D1.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








In cases of 


iphiheria 


elay 


is 










angerous 
Perry Davis’ 


AINJ\ILLER 
will quickly cure 


Dip htheria urnsy, 
Coutts, Colds, 
sre Ahroat. 
A 


ore 
no 
Drug gists sen if, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








APRIL 21, 1887. 














HEARSAY EVIDENCE. 


Most rules admit of exceptions. Any hard anc 


fast construction of a rule which excludes all excep- | 
tions is apt to lead one into the predicament of the 


court in the instance below. 


An eminent Lord Chief-Justice, who was trying a 
of-way case, had before him a witness—an old 
ury that he 
my feyther | 


right 
farmer—who was proceeding to tell the } 
had “knowed the path for sixty year, aun 
tould as he heerd my grandfeyther say’ — 

“Stop!” said the judge. 
evidence bere. 

“Not!” exclaimed Farmer Giles. 
know who my feyther was, ’cept by hearsay?” 

After the laughter had subsided, 


ess,’ 

“Oh, that be blowed for atale!” replied the farmer. 
“T ha’ got a bile on the back of my neck, 
seed un, but I be prepared to swear that he’s there, 
bother un!’ 

rhis second triumph on the part of the witness let 
in a terrent of dearsay evidence about the footpath, 
which obtained we ight with the jury, and the farm. 
ers party won. 

— ——_ 

THE 


SOLVING MYSTERY. 


“ ” 


The or “snow-fed,” beef of Colorado has 
the reputation of being rather tough at certain sea 
Sons. 


range, 


zled at first by this strange peculiarity of the beef. 


His mind was enlightened, to his own satisfaction, 
when he took the brand for the date of the creature's 
birth. Hewas a tender foot, and was riding out with 
a friend, when they chanced to come upon a bunch of 
cattle. 

rhe young man’s attention seemed to be attracted, 
and as the idea dawned upon him he faced his come 
panion, and pointing to an animal which bore the 
brand, “1B. C. 45,” savagely exclaimed, ‘*Look there! 
Ilow can you expect those antediluvians to be any- 
thing but tough? Why don’t you kill your cattle 
before they get two or three times as old as Methu- 
selah!”? 


+o 
QUICKLY LEARNED, 

“The great trouble with you, John, is,” said a lady 
to her liusband, who was suffering from the effects of 
the night before, “you cannot say ‘No.’ 

“Learn to say ‘No,’ John, and you will have fewer 
headaches. Can you let me have a little money this 
morning?” 

“No,” said John, with apparent ease. 





That tired feeling is overcome, 
strength given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


RUGS 
500 
li 


and appetite and 
[Adv. 





urkish Patte rns. 
‘ROST & CO. 


Catalogue free. E. 8. 
«22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 





FORELGN Stam 7 huts stralla,ete., l0e.3 
varieties, lve, ©. PB. CENT, € Shatham, '‘N 


JOR ELGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell z approval 
heets on com, 2 per et. GREEN & Co., Medford, Mass. 


QWEET MAYFLOWERS BY AIL. 

\ ot fresh Cape marenwere ON Ss, 

py GEO, HH. » YARMOL + HF, MASs. 
BOY & GIRL Agts. Wanted, Sample with 
srices sent to any address on receipt of le, 
toro Toy Co., 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 

DEAF :: nese, Noises ead, &c. How 

leved, Sent f Address 


ree, 
NIC HOLSON, 177 Me i St., New York. 


Do You Inteno To Buia 


a suburban or country house? Valuable information free. 
Address, CO-O, BUILDING PLAN Ass’N, Box 2702, New York. 
iu your own 


i J$4t0$5 G5 ADAY tissue 


the Nickel “Tidy 
ily buys them, Sample and Ag aaa price 


folder, Every fam- 
ce list by mail 
6c. in 2e, sti amps. W. Hasselbach, box Ad Sandusky,O. 





A buneh 
CENTS 





tpald, 


A very interesting 80-page book on Deaf- 











PATE 





ENTS. 





A. LEHMANN, SOLICITOR OF P mR 4 
C 


F. 
D. No charge unless patent is secured, 


¥ 4 PRINT 


Send for cire. 





PRESS, $3. Cireular size, $8. 
Newspaper size, $44. ‘Type set- 
ting «& aSy 3 Saga directions, 
Send 2 st’ps for MOSES, pres- 

























CARDS ses, type, cards, &c., to factory, 
K ELSE LY&CO., Me Hide n, Conn, 
PROF. Rt E’S SELF-TEACH- 
ING SiS’ + . All can learn music 
without the aid ef a teacher. Rapid, 





correct 
TAUCHT. Notes, —— 
ough bass laws, 


free. G, § RICE ‘usic 60," 


410 GRAPE VINES s 


foovar Varieties. ns 30 ra a Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. | 
rranted simple vines mailed for I§G, I 
ptive pri IS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. 


Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux, Shad- 





ablished twelve years. 
accompaniments, thor- 
sonnones 106 Cirenass 
43 State Street, CHICA! 












seri sleth 





. Send 2c, st: amp for large 
SECON D-HAND .ES, 


ws, Games, for School, Club, Parlor. 
NISON, Chicago, Mlinois. 
BEFORE YOU BUYA BICYCLE 
and REVOLVERS taken in nin EXC HA 
DUPLEX 1 WHISTLE. | 


PLAYS: ; ERS,” new nok 
tk 
TER 

GUN send stamp to A. W. P 

Gives two clear, distinct 


“GOOD MANN 
LETTER WRI- 
Catalogue, 
io Ohio, for new and sec a oe 
REPAIRING AND NICKELING, 
BICY awe 








tones. Complete, with chain, ' 
- postpaid, | in the U.S. for cts. 
n stamps. JOHN WILKIN- 

SON CO.,, 75 and 7 77 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
M Usic. “/ Saw Her in} rolet Time” and 60 pieces full 
.V sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltzes, etc., 


ilfor De. ** WHITE WINGS” and 100 songs, words, 
{music, Se. 114 pleces of Dance Music, with calls 
ind feures complete, 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
oney refun'd.L.HATHAWAY,339W ash.St.,Boston, Mass. 


Wares Sees AN 


> CORSETS 


\re now re ady to be introduced to the ladies of the 
United States. Made of Satteen or Jeans. Bone@ 
with Featherbone. Absolutely unbreakable. Sample 
any size, sent vost paid, on receipt of retail ioe 

#1. The Warren Featherbeone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 





“We can’t have hearsay 
“Then how dost 
the judge said, } 


“In courts of law we can only be guided with what 
you have seen with your eyes, and nothing more or | 


and I never 


A new-comer in that country was greatly puz. / 





STAMP 








on Sheets sent on approval to hone | 
est collectors at 25 per ct. commis- 





sion, W. H. DANFORTH, Wore ester, Mass. 

SECON EDITION of the BOOK on Crochet, Em- Charles Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers” for 5 Cents. 
broidery, Netting, and Punto-tirato Work, (4c, -_*- : ae nae 
is now ready, Elegantly illus sd: fulldirections. Mailed “Simmons & Co.’s Five-Cent Library” contains this 
for Be. by the publishers, J . R. LEESON & Co., Boston, work of 206 pages, octavo volume, with twenty illustra= 
a= ma Send 10 cents tions. It will be sent to any part of the United States 
a splendid large | on receipt of 10 cents (five for book and five for postage). 
LOGUE, _ It is the cheapest book ever published. 


coe etc., to 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJ AMIN 
way, New York. Largest dealer in “aee yb. ay 


HIRES’.p 200T + BEER 


25 Cen PACKAGE 
Makes Five Gallons R a = sparkli 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and 

blood. Its purity and delic: ay commend 





| 





| 
| 
| 


are 


AUTOMATIC sec ‘iat 
Rees Te TOG M COOKER 


WiLmor rare chan & OO, a 


IAMONDS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVERWA 


ant Len = onenag noel Enclose 
for Premium L 


ENRICH” FASHION QUABTEBLY, 9, Boy 3491 


HE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ONAPPLICATION. 


GORMULLYaJEFEERY 
~~ MFG. CO.=+ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 
‘Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion, Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 

sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
ths ut, Is 











| 














“Lmproved Lotta” 






stanfped on ‘h Bustle. 
All infringements will 
be prosect i. 





Send for price-list 
COLU MBL. A RU ‘BBE i Co., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 





 WILBUR’S 


CoeseTA 


| Fd tinest Powdered Chocolate for family 
kequires no boiling. Invaluable for 4. & A] 
om shildren, our dealers,or send 10 s/amps 


0. W 
for triat cam” HQ. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia 


OSY HOMES! 


How to Build Them. 
Contains 96 pages, showing 
complete designs of 10 low- 
cost houses, with valuable in- 
formation for those who wish 
to build economically. Post- 
paid on receipt of pr ice. 30 c. 

ITH, Are hite ct, 
235 Washington St., Bostor. 


OZZONI’S| 


EDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


mparts c. brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
in stamps, by 
J.A. POZZONI, 
St. . Mo. 
























FFICIAL 1 BABE BALL GUIDE, 
The highest authority on Base Ball, 
Base r= 


SPALDING st 


and the only com rlete 
Guide published for 1887, Con 
the only official league players’ om ~ 
ages for 1886, and records of all other 

r ball Le Fale in | 



















op 
ice, 10c. by to 
YING & BROS 
A 


| 241 ar 






A. G. ALI 
108 Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 


KER’! 


BREAKFAST 


COCO 














Delicious, Nourishing, Absolutely Pure. 
“EM d colors, only 10c. 6 lots RY 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. Address, 

at nen cnet ENGLAND SILK CO, Boston, Mass, 


road- 


$y ities te 


Sold As ne and storekeepers ‘ehiovelane, 


K 












_G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
er accural ~~ 
* and attractive. 


N 0 N Y MSi: $5,000 w WORDS 

Y mail, 10 wan hy 
* Words Correctly Spoken, 

Be eutifuily printed, red line borders. 


by Zlroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Wittily written. 
Published |t 


By mail, 
| lishers, Booksellers and St: utioners, Cleveland, O. Make 
| your bookseller keep these books, or write to us for them. 


5000 LADY AGENTS 


‘anted to sell the CUTE SEWING MACHINE. 
we best 86 machine = me market. Does good work, 
Easy torun. Can be carried in a small valise or taken 
in trunk travelling. Ladies desiring machines for their 
Own use, or to sell to their neighbors and Re nds, MANING | 
$10 to $15 per week. Address PHO 
CO., NEw HAVEN, CONN., Lock acorn i rn 

#10 REWARD above regular commission will be | 
paid to party selling 100 machines at retail before June lst, | 
887, and $100 to party selling 500 before June Ist, 1887, 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


| he INENE 


Subs “ Meri COLLAR 
ne, Angelo, Raphacl, Murillo! ap PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. State your size, and 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


Music Almost Given Away! 





























| . To introduce ‘*Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” | 


$1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in | 
every family havinga Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
of 20 ets., send samples with ten complete pieces 
|} of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
{mental Music, full-size (11x13 in.), printed 
on elegant heavy music paper, and would 
cost from —— 50 cents each at music stores, 


NIG HT BIRD’S COOING.” 
popular and beautiful ire, mailed 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 

nd 844 Broadway, Nev w York. 


‘Every Woman 


will welcome the Hartman Patent 
Steel Wire Door Mat. It scrapes 
snow or mud instantly from the 
feet. Doesn’t require shaking or 
sweeping. Made of steel wire; 
neat, strong, and will last. For 
more about it write to 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falis, Pa 


140 Congress St., Boston; 88 Chambers St., 
New York; 103 Dearborn St., CHicaco. 

















SHCULD 
have its 


WINDOWS 


| Hung with our Solid-Braided 


“WINDOW ‘SASH CORD. 


Samson Cordage Works, 
J.P. TOLMAN & CO., 
164 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


— MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Known and acknowledged as 
The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 
OF THE WORLD. 

No lumps in the cream. No 
fear of zine poisoning, as all 
surfaces that come in contact 
with the cream ARE TINNED. 
Will freeze cream quicker than 





not liable to 





et out of order, | 
Over 400,000 Freezers in use, 
Every ry, Housed eeper should have one 

‘or Illustrated Catalogue rode Price List, to 


WH HITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 


will pou please send us your address by 
= ssbostalcardand giv eus the priv- 
lege of telling you the 
hole of our story ? If 
ou will we will place the 
ames Means’ $3 Shoe 
easily within your reach 
in any State or Territory. 


J. Means & Co. 





| 
‘& 
: 











Wy oA box. of, box of Silk and Satin remnants for 
hr gees ork incinding over 100 new fane 
cy stite 
idery and arrasene work,containing alpha- 
| ~ rs and over 50 beautiful patterns, only 15e, 
38 Years’ Expcri ne 
Soitte our strong an 


___ Costing le: less than one cent a cup. 

We: tches, only 30 hree lots for 50, Ss 

A pac kage of Waste Embroidery Silk, 

EM new 1887 Stamping Outfit, for em- 

Four outfits for 50¢c, All of the above, 40c, 

G2 We beat the world on prices. Satisfac- 
¢ Bex es of great Goonty. 
' 
| 


Handsome 


° t ansies 
Plate .c sf Boott's Ma ay | hen now. 


s22 ROSES. 
‘ebb Stott & 


FLOWERS 


ng MEIe gL Iag,!s, PLANTS: 


of extra chloe ai 
7 with a love’ lored 
& SON, Philadelphia, Pa 





Pall Mall Electric 
Association, London. 


Be 
Da-Scorrs- EEEGTRIC 


>RIMPER AND CURLER 


For ladies it produces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose 
curled for the day in a few seconds. 





paid, on receipt of price, 
ETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, &e. 





ELECTRIC ri CORSETS 















By its aid the hair, beard or moustache can be curled any desired style in from one to two minutes, 


“ee tne “Montague Curl,” 


and any other form desired 
ffy” mode. 


Gentlemen's moustaches.and beards 


Bang," 


A beautiful article; ty of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


=e Guest Tom —— rer made, constructed by a new patented 
cts., or both for $ 
No risk, quick Sales. GEO. A. 


1. They may be 


15 cts. | 
y THE BURROWS BROS. CO., Pub- | 


any other Freezer, with less 
ice and salt. Tubs waterproof. 
Gearing easily adjusted, and | 


‘WO NDERFUL |! qoOlessons“ Business: 


By a successful author and business man. 
self-help course. Something entirely = We 
tive, very practical. Nota book. ice, $1. 


A complete 
ye attrac- 





Cir. card 


| free. THE SUPPLEMENT CO., #) Brome ld St., Boston, 
STEEL WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


80c. PER ROD. 






_ GALVANIZED. 


S “Twisted Wire Rope Se 
All widthsand sizes. Sold by us or any aealen ie hine 
Fe Eman Wave Wi ye free, } ~~ 
e cViulien oven ire enc 12) 
158 &160 W. Lake St-, CHICAGO, ILL.” 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For ~y Years our Great Specialty has been grow- 
ing and distributing ROSE We have all the Latest 

Yovelties and finest stan aor ¢ sorts in different sizes 
and prices to suit all. We send STRONG, VIGOR- 
{| OUS PLANTS safely by mail or a? to all points. 


3 to i2 Plants $1. Per $8 to $25 


ur New Guide, ss pp., describes nearly 500 finest 

| variet ties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs and 
Climbing Vines, and New and Flower 
Seeds, and tells how - &r w F 
Address THE DINGEE CONAR 
Rose Growers, West } A e, Sicceter €o., Pa. 











CLUBS: 


THE GREAT CH | NA TEA co 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing ciuvs fer 


the sale of their TEAS and COFFEE, Dinner, Rs 





and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, ~ WH 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68° pic with $10 and ‘1: 2 
orders. Decorated 1 SE . 
| with #12 anc orders, M - WINI 
{SWISS WATCHES with $ orders. GOL D- 
| ean or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 picces, o1 


White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 order: . 
Send us your address and mention this paper: we wi | 
mail you our Club Book, containing a age te Premiun 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 

210 sStute street, Bost ake Tass. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS 





KNICKERBOCKER SHOULD 





And Suspender Combined, 
Soid by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on a of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk- 
faced. Send chest-measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE — Easton, Pa. 





{Is a new , effect produced in a 


in decoration, 
simple and easy manner by using 


‘VESUVIUM” 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials generally, 


and manufactured only by 


BSB. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
| Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 


Cc. 


or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 
| heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction 
| Send stamp for circular, and mention Companion. 


‘For Beauty of — Saving Labor, Geass 
mess, Durab at it Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE " my BM. Cantor, Mass. 

















Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 


5Oc. 





process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come 
ra on if not satisfactory. 
842 Broadway, New York. Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores. Mention paper, 






out in use, Each of above articles guaranteed 


Canvassing Agents wanted for Dr. SCOTT’S 




















